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THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 


kage task of the London Conference was virtually accom- 


plished when Lord Sraney consented to guarantee the 
neutrality of Luxemburg. From the first there had evidently 
been little risk of failure, inasmuch as both the litigants 
and the assessors were deeply interested in a successful 
result. The latest precedent of a similar meeting was 
happily in all respects inapplicable. In the middle of the 
Danish war, and in view of the inevitable defeat of the 
weaker party, the English Government made a desperate 
attempt to terminate hostilities by inducing the belligerents to 
meet with the neutral Powers in conference. Unfortunately, 
Prussia, then servilely followed by Austria, had determined 
on completing the conquest of Schleswig; nor were all the 
arbitrators sincere in their desire for peace. The Emperor of 
the Frencu had been irritated by the refusal of England either 
to go to war on behalf of Poland, or to concur in his proposal 
of a European Congress; and consequently, throughout the 
Danish war, he affected to regard the successes of Germany 
rather as a check to England than as a menace to himself. The 
Plenipotentiaries at the present Conference have had the easier 
duty of saving the honour of two Governments which would 
otherwise have engaged in an unprofitable duel. In strict 
justice, it might have been sufficient to reject the unfounded 
pretensions of France, which had no ground for interfering 
with the Prussian occupation of Luxemburg ;_ but a decision 
in favour of one party would certainly not have terminated 
the quarrel. Diplomatic tribunals are rather mediators than 
judges; and, luckily, the King of Hottanp contributed 
to the settlement of the dispute a colourably legal claim 
on the fortress of Luxemburg. As long as he was, in his 
ducal capacity, a German prince, the presence of a Prussian 
garrison in a Federal fortress was perfectly compatible with 
his sovereign rights; but the violent dissolution of the Con- 
federacy, followed by the exclusion of Luxemburg from the 
new North-German League, technically converted the mixed 
right of the Granp Duke into absolute dominion. Not think- 
ing it expedient to demand the evacuation of the fortress, and 
feeling some uneasiness at the possible demands of Prussia on 
his more important possessions, the King of HotLanp pro- 
posed to transfer Luxemburg, with all its appendages, to an 
owner who might be able and willing to prosecute a doubtful 
claim. It was in virtue of the contract with the Granp Duke 
that France acquired an interest in the subject-matter, but 
Prussia was fully justified in regarding the occupation of 
Luxemburg as a German or European question, lying wholly 
beyond the competence of the local ruler. If the fortress 
was considered a necessary safeguard against a French 
invasion of Germany, it was absurd to transfer it to the 
possible invader. On the other hand, the Prussian garrison 
offered no menace to France which might not have been 
as reasonably apprehended or resented at any time during 
the last two-and-fifty years. The military importance of the 
position is probably exaggerated in conventional language for 
diplomatic purposes. Carnot, indeed, is said to have asserted 
that Luxemburg was, after Gibraltar, the most formidable 
fortress in Europe; but modern experience, in America and 
elsewhere, has shown that strong places may be extem- 
porized during war; and, when Luxemburg is demolished, 
there is nothing to prevent the Prussian Government from 
doubling the defences and armament of Tréves. The real 
security both of Germany and of France consists in the 
unlimited resources of either Power, and in the certainty 
that permanent conquests on either side would be impossible. 
The hope of recovering Alsace or Lorraine has for several 
generations ceased to inspire the most sanguine of Ger- 
man patriots; and though French ambition has been more 
recently undeceived, the disillusion has extended rapidly 


in the course of the present dispute. Less than a year has 
passed since the negotiation for the Saarbruck coal-fields, and 
the stranger demand for a rectification of the frontier. The 
discovery that even the purchase of a German principality is 
impracticable will not fail to be remembered. 

Since France required some concession as a pretext for 
withdrawing an untenable claim, it was obviously necessary that 
Prussia also should get something, or seem to get something. 
There is indeed every reason to believe that the strong man of 
Germany, fully armed, will, without the aid of any Conference, 
henceforth keep his house in peace; but as he is requested to 
unfasten one joint of his harness, he naturally asks his friendly 
advisers to provide him with an equivalent security. The 
neutralization of Luxemburg may possibly be equivalent to a 
fortified town, as long as it is respected in time of war; but 
garrisons and batteries protect themselves, while parchment 
limitations of the rights of war tend to become inoperative as 
soon as they are applicable. Ifa French army wished to pass 
through Luxemburg on its way to Rhenish Prussia, it would 
probably be found that some breach of engagement on the 

t of the enemy justified a disregard of pledges of neutrality. 

he Great Powers were therefore desired to prove the sin- 
cerity of their love of peace by making themselves responsible 
for the neutrality of Luxemburg; and, by the acceptance of 
the proposal, Germany has obtained a perfect verbal security 
against the dangers which are supposed to arise from the 
demolition of the fortress. The Prussian demand was reason- 
able, although the English Plenipotentiaries were at first natu- 
rally unwilling to undertake new Continental liabilities. Lord 
SraNer is a consistent advocate of non-interference, but he 
properly regarded the case of Luxemburg as exceptional. ‘To 
a certain extent, the guarantee will be only renewed, or con- 
tinued ; for the territory of the King of the NerHERLANps was 
guaranteed by the Great Powers in 1814, and all existing 
securities were expressly maintained at the final arrangement 
between Belgium and Holland in 1839. It is true that the 
evacuation of the fortress will render the obligation more | 
onerous, as well as more necessary, especially as the proposed 
pledge will be given to Prussia, rather than to Belgium 
or Holland; but, on a balance of inconveniences, Lord 
Stantey has determined to remove the only remaining ob- 
stacle to a settlement of the principal dispute. The neutrality 
of Luxemburg is henceforth guaranteed by the six Great 
Powers, including Italy, which owes to England the formal 
recognition of its well-earned rank in Europe. The Con- 
ference has apparently not undertaken to determine the 
commercial position of the neutralized territory. It is evi- 
dent that Luxemburg cannot, like a French province before 
the Revolution, establish a fiscal system of its own, or allow 
its produce to be taxed as soon as it passes the frontier. It 
is equally impossible that it should trade freely with both 
its powerful neighbours, as the French and German Customs 
systems reciprocally exclude one another. Unless the province 
is to be deprived of all hope of prosperity, it must be enclosed 
within one of the two commercial frontiers. The inhabitants, 
having hitherto traded chiefly with Germany, would prefer un- 
restricted intercourse with the States of the Zollverein to an 
advantage which could be derived from free access to Fren 
markets; and their wishes are seconded by the French iron- 
masters, who object to competition with the ore of Luxemburg. 
Diplomatists will look rather to the political consequences of 
commercial amalgamation than to the material interests of 
the province. If a little army of French Custom-house officers 
separated Luxemburg from Germany, the Duchy might almost 
as well be a department of France; and experience has shown 
that the Customs-Union which Prussia has long directed hasa 
tendency to produce political approximation. It is difficult 
to understand Count Bismark’s motive for having left Lux- 
emburg, after last year's war, outside the new Confederation 
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and the Zollverein. He may probably be still indifferent to 
a commercial union with the Duchy, but he will certainly 
oppose a corresponding pretension on the part of France. 
With the happy close of the deliberations of the Con- 
mee, charges and recriminations will cease to disturb 
timid minds. German journalists complained that the arma- 
ments of France were proceeding, while Prussia had not 
yet summoned a soldier to his colours, or bought an ad- 
ditional horse. It is possible that the statement may 
have had some foundation in fact, although it was probabl 
exaggerated ; but though the numbers of the Fren 
army may have been increased, the Government, even if 
it had wished to deceive an enemy, would not have 
wantonly encouraged the hopes of its subjects for the purpose 
of aggravating their subsequent disappointment. The Em- 
peror Napo.eon has ascertained, by his recent experiment, 
the entire change which has passed over the minds of the 
present generation. The great body of Frenchmen regard the 
speeches of M. Tuters and the inflammatory essays of M. DE 
GirarDIN as antiquarian relics of obsolete opinion. The 
keen susceptibility of the nation to any stain on its honour 
retains its former delicacy, but the great body of politicians 
decline to regard the partial realization of German unity 
as an affront to France. In the present instance, as in 
many others, popular cant serves as an index to the public 
opinion which it echoes and travesties. The working-men 
who have been taught by habitual adulation to assume the 
airs of a representative aristocracy publish platitudes in 


favour of peace with their German brethren, which are at | 


least more innocent than demands for the aggrandizement 
of France. ‘That French democracy, reflecting on its own 
qualities, should select a love of peace as its favourite virtue, 
is a whimsical proof of the blindness which attends corporate 
as well as individual vanity. Not many years have passed 
since democratic writers, including MicnELter and Vicror 
Hueco, held up moderate Governments to the contempt of 
patriots, because they neglected to resume the boundaries 
of the Republic and the Empire. As a German poet said 
with more truth than melody, the greedy ravens were always 
croaking themselves hoarse about the Rhine, which his 
countrymen, for their part, absolutely refused to surrender. 
It is one of the advantages of democracy that conversion 
operates simultaneously on masses, and that deserted creeds 
are instantly forgotten. Twenty years of victory had per- 
suaded the French people that it was their mission to propa- 
gate civilization by conquest. Half a century of peace had 
scarcely untaught them the disastrous lesson; but the rise of 
Italy, and more especially of Germany, seems to have con- 
vinced Frenchmen of the present day that other nations also 
have rights, and that peace is better than war. The Germans, 
having for centuries found themselves the victims of French 
ambition, were excusably suspicious, and jealous of making 
the first concession ; but the intelligent opinion of Europe was 
unanimously opposed to an unnecessary contest, and in 
smoothing away the difficulties which impeded a friendly 
arrangement, the Conference has enjoyed the great advantage 
of swimming with the stream. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND REFORM. 


siege division of Thursday night may be taken to have 
decided the difficult question of the borough franchise. 
It decided, in the first place, that the Government scheme of 
making the personal payment of rates the condition of that 
franchise should be adopted, and not the opposing scheme of 
making a fixed figure of rental or rating the limit of the 
voter's qualification. ‘This had been decided previously by 
the vote of the 12th of April; but Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
Bricut expressly brought it before the House again, and 
the House once more decided against them. We do not 
see anything to regret in this decision. The theoretical 
arguments in favour of Mr. Guapstone’s scheme of the 
borough franchise are, we will allow, very strong; but 
the arguments against it are also strong; and unless the 
point is taken to be decided one way or the other, no 
progress can be made. And what is most important, and 
in fact almost conclusive, is that the wish of the very 
classes who are to be enfranchised—the wish of the 
artisans of large towns, the wish of those from whose eager- 
ness for Reform almost the whole force of the Reform move- 
ment is derived—is evidently in favour of the Government 
proposal, There have been, in the large centres of population, 
abundant manifestations of personal confidence in Mr. Giap- 
stong and those who think with him; but there has been a 
conspicuous and most significant absence of any declaration of 


preference for a franchise based on a fixed figure over the 
Government proposal. The decision of the House is there- 
fore in harmony, we believe, with the decision of the 
country ; and if so, there is an end of discussion. If men, 
however right in argument on a very difficult and delicate 
point, will not yield to the decision of the House of Commons 
and the country, to what will they yield? In the second 
place, the House, on Thursday, decided a minor point of 
no very great practical importance. It decided that 
the compound householder shall pay the full rate, and 
receive the full rate from the landlord. Whether this 
decision is in itself right or wrong, is a very diflicult point 
to determine. If we look at the voter himself, in relation to 
other voters not under a compounding landlord, it seems as 
if he ought to pay the full rate. If we look to the landlord, it 
seems as if the landlord dees receive some sort of prejudice 
by the voter being called on to pay the full rate; and even if 
| it can be shown that the pecuniary prejudice is one to which 
he has no fair right to object, yet it may be considered in- 
expedient to make it the interest of the landlord that the 
tenant shall not vote. To the further objection on which 
Mr. GLapsTonE so vehemently insisted, that the compound 
householder, if he votes and pays his own rates, is not to be 
called a compound householder, we cannot see that any im- 
portance whatever is to be attached. It can make no difference 
to him what he is called, nor will it in the least alter his legal 
position. Nor, if in any case he has to find the money for his 
rate and then deduct it from his rent, will it cast any very 
appreciable burden on him to have to find the money for the full 
_ rate instead of the composition rate. We are lost in surprise 
at Mr. Bricut’s statement that, if Mr. Hippert’s amendment 
had been adopted, the 170 boroughs in which the Small 
Tenements Acts prevails would have been placed on almost 
an absolute equality with the 29 boroughs where it does not 
prevail. In order that this should be true, it must be the 
case that almost every compound householder would be 
willing and able to Piece himself on the register and pay the 
composition rate. this is the real position of compound 
householders, what is the meaning of the cry that they will 
gain no benefit by the Bill, that poor people will take no 
trouble to exercise an option, that under Sir WiLLiam Cray’s 
Act scarcely any compound householders have registered 
themselves? It cannot seriously be meant that a pour man, 
in order to vote, will render himself liable for rates, and will 
somehow manage to have ninepence in the pound ready till 
he can get it back from his landlord, which he is sure to do 
in a few days, but that a shilling in the pound would be too 
much for him. No one can believe this. A large portion of 
the poor may decline to take any trouble about getting a vote 
or voting; a not inconsiderable portion of the poor may, we 
fear, be deterred from exercising a right when it is against 
the pecuniary interest of their landlord that they should exer- 
cise it; but the poor man who wishes to vote, and defies his 
landlord, and has his ninepence ready for his rates, and yet who 
could not or would not go so far as to have a shilling ready, 
must be a person equally extraordinary and rare, 


The violence with which Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Bricur 
addressed the House was only excusable, so far as it was 
excusable at all, because they conceived that the House was 
once more making its final choice between two conflicting 
schemes and theories of Reform. With regard to the point 
properly under discussion, it was wholly misplaced. Mr. 
Hissert very properly said that it was not a party ques- 
tion, and he acknowledged with candour and truth the 
great concessions which the Government has made. Mr. 
GLADSTONE said that they were not concessions, because they 
had been forced from them; and this is no doubt 
true. But what is meant by calling them concessions 
is that the Government has continued to make itself re- 
sponsible for the Bill, and to bind the Tory party to it, 
although the Bill has received modifications which, from a 
Conservative point of view, must be called very extensive, 
and in some degree dangerous. Let it once be conceded that 
it is a good thing that a Bill should be passec by the present 
Parliament, that the present Parliament will not accept simple 
household suffrage, and that, of the two modes of checking 
household suffrage, it prefers that of insisting on the 
personal payment of rates, then it follows that the 
settlement of the borough franchise actually adopted is 
neither a bad nor an illiberal one. The term of residence 
has been cut down to a year, all traces of inequalities 
between voters of different degrees of wealth have been 
swept away, a lodger franchise has been gee by the 
Government, and the eompound householder who pays his 
rates is to immediately recoup himself out of his rent with- 
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out submitting himself to that fine which Conservative journals 
and speakers so long and so eagerly insisted he ought to pay. 
Those who are not swayed by the passion of party must own that 
this is. a very tolerable, equitable, and satisfactory settlement 
of the question for the present. That it will be a final one 
no one for a moment anticipates. Mr. Disraewi plainly 
showed himself to be quite aware that the new Reform Bill 
and the Small Tenements Act cannot stand together. This 
arbitrary division of boroughs according as they have or have 
not adopted an Act which was framed without any refer- 
ence to the Parliamentary franchise cannot last. Mr. Hissert 
suggested that the Government should, by the Reform Bill 
itself, sweep away all Acts under which composition for rates 
has been legalized; and Mr. Disractt intimated that his only 
reason for declining to do so was that it was quite hard work 
enough to do one thing at once, and that the repeal or modifica- 
tion of these Composition Acts must be the work of another 
Session. We may be quite sure that only one thing can save 
these Acts. It may happen that legislation regarding them 
may be delayed until rate-paying is no longer a condition of 
the exercise of the electoral franchise. That the day will 
come when this condition will be removed, is exceedingly 

bable. The personal payment of rates is only connected 
with the franchise by an accident; and the relation between 
the two will have little value in the eyes of a Parliament 
which does not shrink from that which frightens the present 
House of Commons. 

No serious difficulties now beset the passing of the Reform 
Bill until the question of the redistribution of seats is 
approached. ‘This is always a most difficult part of a Reform 
Bill, and Mr. Disrakvi defends the scheme of the Government 
expressly on the ground that it is as much as he dares to 
propose. But Mr. Guapsrone was probably right in saying 
that new difficulties have been imported into the settlement 
of the question by the de¢ision of Thursday night. The 
objections to the maintenance of very small boroughs have 
been intensified by it. The wish to make the compound 
householder stand on a footing of equality with the ordi- 
nary occupier may have properly preponderated over the 
wish to save the landlord from a pecuniary loss. But it 
is no less true that the landlord has a pecuniary interest in 
having tenants who do not vote, and, if he waives this 
consideration and throws no difficulty in the way of their 
placing themselves on the register, he will be very apt to 
think that, if they hurt him by voting, they ought at least to 
recompense him by voting as he wishes. In large boroughs 
this would not be very important, for the caprices of one 
landlord would neutralize those of another. But in small 
boroughs, where ten or twenty votes turn an election, the 
increased interference of landlords may have a very serious 
consequence. ‘The landlord would be sure to find some 
kind gentleman who would compensate him handsomely for 
ull his trouble, and the election might practically be in 
the hands of a few owners of cottages. ‘That this is a class 
inaccessible to the overtures of Men in the Moon, no one 
can affect to believe. It is also, we fear, true that, even 
where the Small Tenements Act has not been adopted, and 
no local Act has introduced composition for rates, the new 
voters who would come on the register would belong to 
that residuum which even Mr. Brieur admits not to de- 
serve the suffrage. Wealth would be omnipotent in these 
small boroughs, and in boroughs where rates are paid 
by composition the force of triumphant wealth might be 
that of a little village tyrant who made a harvest out of 
his power over his tenants. The arguments against having 
very small constituencies are stronger than they were. But 
redistribution of seats can scarcely be said to be a party 
question. It is a question embarrassing to the Government 
for the time being, whatever that Government may be, and it 
is very difficult to say whether any special arrangement of 
boroughs is rhost in favour of one party or the other. There is 
every reason to hope, therefore, that the Government will adopt 
any extension of their exceedingly limited proposal which is 
acceptable to the House; but whether the House itself is 
willing to go further than the Government proposes remains 
to be seen, and will probably be decided by the amount of 
interest taken by the country in the subject when it comes on 
for discussion. 


THE FENIAN TRIALS. 


pew Irish trials have thus far proceeded satisfactorily, if 
such a term is applicable to the painful remedy for 
melancholy political disorders. There has been little exhibi- 
tion of popular sympathy with the prisoners; the principal 


cases have been clearly proved; juries have done their duty; 
and judges have maintained for the most seed mont and 
dignified meer The Curer Justice hi appears to 
have discarded, on his accession to the bench, the rhetorical 
vehemence and levity of his former manner; and perhaps it is 
well that any slight error in judgment which he may have 
committed should have arisen from anxiety to avoid pressing 
too hardly on the criminals. A perfect judge would not have 
taken credit to himself for abstaining from an inquiry into 
circumstances which would have furnished additional proof 
of the guilt of the prisoner Burke. The inveterate English 
habit of regarding a trial as a game to be played according to de- 
finite rules controls all but the most vigorous judicial intellects. 
In the days of State trials by judges who were mere agents 
of a vindictive Government, technical impediments to the suc- 
cess of a prosecution often afforded the only chance of escape 
to a political victim. ‘lhe bias of modern tribunals is on the 
side of mercy, or of doubt, and it is the duty of a judge, while 
he rigorously excludes irregular evidence, to encourage all 
legitimate modes of investigating the truth. It was also a 
blunder to denounce from the bench the moral turpitude of 
the witness who had supplied the means of conviction. An 
accomplice who has turned informer receives his full meed of 
reprobation from popular judgment or prejudice. Virtuous 
and honourable men are not likely, first to commit capital 
crimes, and then to save their lives by betraying their accom- 
plices. Massey's obliquities may have naturally provoked the 
bombastic execrations of the conspirator who had suffered by 
his treachery ; but justice, personified by the presiding judge, 
had nothing to do with his inconsistent conduct, especially 
after profiting by his repentance. ‘The most impartial casuist 
would plausibly argue that the best act which a traitor can 
perform is to reveal his treason, and to facilitate the punish- 
ment of his confederates. Chief Justice Wuitesipe should 
have renounced the use of sentimental fallacies when he left 
the Bar and the House of Commons. For judicial purposes, 
Massey’s sin consisted in swearing to promote a treasonable 
plot, and not in breaking a sinful oath, although his motive 
might probably be selfish. 


The speech of Burke after his trial was not deficient in thé 
facile eloquence of Ireland, but it has been praised at least as 
liberally as it deserves. In commenting on the evidence, the 
chief Fenian rebel dwelt with the eagerness of a vulgar con- 
vict on alleged discrepancies and inaccuracies in the proof of 
a crime which it was his main purposetoavow. ‘The criminal 
classes have caught an echo of the prudish scruples of English 
law, which they often reproduce with almost pathetic earnest- 
ness. As all trequenters of criminal courts well know, it is a 
consolation to a culprit to assent that he picked a pocket with 
his left hand, when a witness has, as he alleges, committed 
perjury by speaking carelessly of his right. Burke devised 
in America a plan tor overthrowing the English Government, 
which he attempted to execute in Ireland, and he professes 
to be proud of acts which it would be useless to deny; yet he 
could not resist the temptation of proving that, in the legal 
chase, the hounds of justice had here or there run counter 
to the scent. ‘The quasi-lyrical curses directed against his 
renegade accomplice appear, to a cultivated taste, idle and 
obsolete; yet in parts of the speech there was a certain 
apparent sincerity which may probably have been genuine. 
The author of a political crime can always persuade himself 
that his acts were patriotic, because he has not been con- 
sciously engaged in the exclusive pursuit of selfish objects. 
He finds it easy to forget the share which vanity, or 
ambition, or envy may have had in the impulses which have 
led him to ruin; and, above all, he may count on thé 
sympathy of thoughtless idlers and of perverse fanatics 
when he disclaims all responsibility for his neglect to calculate 
the adaptation of means to ends. Burke and his aecom- 
plices were prepared to sacrifice an indefinite number of the 
lives of friends and enemies in the vague hope of attaining 
an almost impossible object. The result showed that they 
were not able to"capture half a dozen unfortified police- 
barracks, nor were their forces at any time strong enough to 
meet a company of infantry in the field. Even if they had by 
surprise obtained momentary possession of one or two towns 
with the adjacent districts, they must necessarily have been 
crushed by the army quartered in Ireland, éven if the whole 
strength of the British Empire had not been available as a 
reserve, Blindness to inevitable results, combined with indif- 
ference to the suffering which might be caused by a rebellion, 
is not a quality which entitles the most fluent of adventurers 
to the character of a hero. 


Although tolerance of treason is inconsistent with the first 
priuBiples of civilized government, the general feeling will wel- 
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come any excuse which can be devised for sparing the lives of 
the Fenian convicts. Their crime was, indeed, of the gravest 
nature, and the excuses which are offered by unwise advo- 
cates almost suggest unrelenting severity as the most practical 
answer to dangerous sophisms. It is in an erttirely different 
region that reasons for mercy must be sought. Guilt which 
admits of no extenuation can only escape the severest condem- 
nation when it is compared with still more unpardonable 
atrocities. It was not perhaps the merit of the Irish con- 
spirators that their outbreak caused little loss of life; but their 
failure may be regarded as fortunate for themselves. Justice 
necessarily distinguishes between intentions or attempts and 


_ completed acts of violence. The Fenians were guilty neither 


of personal cruelty nor of wanton destruction of property. 
Their conduct causes indignation in all healthy minds, but it 
is not regarded with the abhorrence which was provoked by 
the iniquities of Cawnpore. Former examples of the treat- 
ment accorded to treason in recent times may serve perhaps 
rather as precedents than as warnings. The sentences of 
Frost, and of Smith O’Brien and his accomplices, were 
commuted, nor has the leniency of the Governments of the 
time been since regretted. In foreign countries, unsuccessful 
rebels have for the most part incurred the full penalty of 
their guilt, though the humane Government of Louis Put.ippe 
spared the lives of insurgents when their crime was not com- 
plicated with attempts at assassination. The Government 
of Virginia, with the almost universal approval of American 
citizens, convicted and hanged the crazy rebel who attempted 
with a dozen followers to overthrow the commonwealth for 
the purpose of abolishing slavery. Joun Brown, who was 
a kind of philanthropic Fenian, proclaimed himself Pre- 
sident of an imaginary Republic, and declared the confisca- 
tion of the estates of slave-owners, as if they had been Irish 
landlords. If the civil war had not immediately followed 
his insane attempt, he would never have become, except in 
the opinion of a few sectarians, either a martyr or the hero 
of a popular doggrel; and even in the midst of the subse- 
quent revolution, it was scarcely alleged that the Govern- 
ment which executed him had been guilty of injustice or of 
cruelty. Burke is probably saner than Joun Brown, and his 
enterprise may not have seemed so extravagant as the in- 
vasion of Virginia. On the other hand, England is at pre- 
sent exempt from the irritation and alarm which pervaded 
the Southern American States on the eve of Secession. If 
the Government enforces the extreme sentences of the law, 
many arguments may be urged in their justification; but 
although Burke and his chief associates have justly incurred 
the penalty of death, the nation ought if possible to be spared 
the pain of exercising the right of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to warn the Government 
against the risk of being influenced by the folly of native 
and foreign apologists of crime. Mr. Sewarp failed to en- 
sure the execution of the Canadian prisoners by his insolent 
demand for an American revision of the proceedings, nor 
has any notice been taken of the Presipent’s ill-advised 
recommendation of an amnesty to political prisoners. The 
counsel for BurkKE showed an almost extreme confidence in the 
dispassionate justice of the Court and of the Government 
when he applied for a delay in the sentence, that time might 
be allowed tor consulting the American Minister ; but, on the 
whole, it is not advisable that the guilt of treason should be 
aggravated by the bad taste or bad teeling of strangers. The 
petition which Mr. Bricur lately read at length in the House 
of Commons was inspired by a characteristic indifference to 
the effect which it might produce on the extension of leniency 
to the Fenian convicts. When general bloodshed and destruc- 
tion of property have barely been averted by the capture of 
rebels, it is scarcely seasonable to challenge the indulgence of 
the Government and the country by public declarations that 
the Irish Church Establishment and other supposed abuses 
excuse and almost justify insurrection. ‘The petitioners, who, 
as Mr. Bricur truly said, are men of education and ability, 
are the principal members of a sect which might appro- 
priately be called the English Girondists. Narrow, in- 
tolerant, and doggedly enthusiastic, the political fanatics of 
the present day adopt ComrTz, instead of Roussrau, for their 
prophet; and they have engrafted on the doctrines of their 
master an exaggerated devotion to democracy, while they 
entirely disclaim the love of freedom which palliated the per- 
versities of their French predecessors. Theories vary in the 
course of time, but the sectarian spirit is unchangeable. The 
Girondists were the weakest and not the least mischievous 
among the revolutionary promoters of the Reign of ‘error. 
The petitioners for the Fenian prisoners of 1865, who g=- 


posed their invective against the English character at the 

moment when the convicts of 1867 were awaiting their 

punishment, display all the wisdom and knowledge of human 

= which distinguished the sentimental declaimers of the 
ironde. 


COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDERS. 


HE amendments which Mr. Disraztt has introduced into 
his proposal for a new borough franchise have greatly 
changed the case as it affects the compound householder, 
There is no longer any disparity between the rich and the 
poor, for the rich and the poor are alike to pay the full rate if 
they vote. There is no longer any fine imposed on the voter, 
for he is to recover back from his landlord all that he pays. 
There is, therefore, only one question left, and that is whether 
he should pay and recover from his landlord the full or the com- 
position rate. Which is fairest to him, to his neighbours, and 
to the landlord? ‘This isa very subtle question, and its discussion 
ought to be entirely separated from the contests and triumphs of 
party. Of course it may be said that, as the Government, 
which has found Mr. Guapstone to have been right from the 
outset, acknowledges, the compound householder actually does 
pay his full rate, and he therefore ought to vote without further 
trouble; but this takes us into quite different ground. The 
more the whole subject is discussed, the more evident it becomes 
that the connexion of personal ratepaying with voting rests on 
no principle except the assumed expediency of throwing a 
difficulty in the way of the poor voter. We regard it as 
almost certain to be swept away as soon as voters begin to 
dislike its practical effects, and it is so indefensible in itself 
that it will perhaps be swept away without much oppo- 
sition. But the present Reform Bill is founded on the 
personal payment of rates, and we must retain it unless we 
wish to have a new Government and a new Bill. Accepting, 
therefore, the supposition that tte compound householder is 
to pay his rate himself, are we to say that he shall pay the 
full rate or the composition rate? Mr. DisRakti says that he 
ought to pay the full rate, because, if he is compared with a 
householder in an adjoining parish not under the Small Tene- 
ments Act, he can show no cause why, if both houses are 
rated at the same amount, he should not pay as much as his 
neighbour. ‘There is very much truth in this. Nevertheless, 
it is hard on him as compared with the non-compounder 
that he should have paid his rate, or a large portion of 
it, already in his rent, and yet should have to procure 
ready money, which, although it is not lost but repaid 
by his landlord, may still be difficult to find. If we can 
suppose that for half a year one man has paid a penny a 
week for rates in the shape of rent, and another has put 
by a penny a week in a drawer to be ready for his rates, 
and then each is called to pay two shillings, it is clear that 
they are unequally placed, because the one man has paid his 
two shillings away, while the other has them ready. The 
first man must borrow, or must have saved, another two 
shillings, which he is to advance to the parish for a few days, 
when he will repay himself by not paying rent. But then 
this argument goes to show, not that he ought to advance 
the composition instead of the full rate, but that he ought 
not to be called to pay any more betore he votes. Mr. 
Hispert’s proposal, as compared with that of Mr. Disracti, 
would take off one-quarter of the inequality to which he 
is exposed. It must be remembered that practically no 
poor people, except in good story-books, ever do put by 
a penny a week to pay rates. The difficulty of paying 
the rates comes upon the poor suddenly, and they manage 
to meet it by borrowing or begging, or in the best way 
they can. Now the compound householder would here be 
at an advantage. He would find it much more easy to 
get the money, for he is sure of being able to repay it out 
of rent in a tew days. He has earned this advantage very 
fairly, for he has been obliged, without his knowledge, to put 
by a penny a week for rates, and so he is in credit for this 
purpose ; but still it is an advantage, and the rates would prac- 
tically press less severely on the compound householder than 
on the ordinary ratepayer. Nor would it be appreciably more 
diflicult for him to borrow, or to have ready for a few days, the 
amount of the full than that of the composition rate. So far, 
therefore, as the compound householder himself goes, there 
is very little hardship in asking him to pay the full rate; and 
by doing so he seems to be acting fairly towards his non- 
compounding neighbour, for both will pay the same amount 
if they occupy houses rated at the same value. 
But the landlord must also be considered, and it must be 
asked whether the arrangement proposed by the Government 
will in any way prejudice him. 4 at is true that if the whole 
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rate is included in the rent, he only pays exactly what he 
receives when the tenant who has paid the full rate deducts it 
from the rent. He suffers no loss, but he seems to be deprived 
of a gain; for if the tenant did not choose to register himself 
asa voter, the landlord would receive the full rate in the shape 
of rent and would only pay the composition rate. Supposing 
the difference to be that between ninepence in the pound, the 
composition rate, and a shilling, the full rate, the landlord 
will thus, by the act of his tenant, be deprived of the ad- 
vantage of retaining from the parish threepence in the pound 
which the tenant pays him in his rent. The question is, 
whether the landlord has any just claim that this threepence 
shall remain in his pocket, when the tenant, in order to 
vote, pays the rate. Why does he, under the arrangement 
of the Small Tenements Act, gain permission to keep back 
this threepence? The obvious reply is that it is because 
he saves the parish the trouble of collection; and because 
he makes the parish sure of its money, and guarantees it 
against the chance that the tenant will not or cannot pay the 
rate. Under neither head could he have any claim to retain 
the threepence if he had only one house, and that house 
occupied constantly by a voter. He would be subjected to no 
trouble in collection, for the tenant would pay the rate; and 
the parish, as it would be saved no risk, could not be called 
on to pay anything for a guarantee. But a landlord may be, 
and generally is, the owner of many houses; and the very 
reason for introducing the Small Tenements Act into a parish 
is that the parish finds that it can thereby deal with a few 
persons instead of many. This introduces a material change 
in his position. Some of his tenants may be persons always 
ready with their rate; some may be persons from whom a 
rate is extracted with the greatest difficulty, who never 
have a spare shilling, and who only pay after long and severe 
pressure, or do not pay at all. Some of his houses, again, 
may be unoccupied for a portion of the year; the tenant goes 
out, and there is no immediate application for the house ; 
or repairs are to be done, and thus the rate is not payable for 
the whole year by any one. Let us suppose that a man has 
irty houses—ten let to steady tenants always ready with their 
money ; ten let to shiftless creatures whose rate is screwed out 
of them, if at all, with great difficulty; and that there is an 
average of ten in which there is not a continuous tenancy 
throughout the year. In this state of things the landlord and 
the parish come to a bargain. He offers to pay three-fourths 
of the rate on all the thirty houses, and his offer is accepted. 
On the twenty houses which are continuously tenanted he 
gains, on a shilling rate, threepence in the pound. The pay- 
ments are made to him in the shape of rent, and he gets 
his rent from the tenants who are bad ratepayers as 
certainly as he gets it from those who are good rate- 
payers, or he would not let them remain. If any risk 
is run, it is of the whole rent, or of a large portion of it. 
He can get the rate paid to him, although the parish can- 
not, and it is because he knows this that he enters into the 
bargain. The rate is entirely sunk in the rent; and if the 
rate adds a penny to the rent, there is no such thing as the 
rent being less regularly paid because of this penny. If a 
landlord can get two shillings and fivepence a week paid him, 
he can get half-a-crown. On the ten houses not let through 
the year, the landlord obviously gains if the average of the 
actual tenancy is longer than nine months, and he loses if it is 
shorter. Now how will the proposal of the Government affect 
him? His ten best tenants will, we will suppose, claim to vote, 
and it is said to be unfair on him that he should no longer keep 
the threepence in the pound which he previously had for paying 
their rates, because the threepences he got from the good tenants 
were the fund out of which he protected himself against loss 
through bad tenants, and against his houses not being all con- 
tinuously occupied. He is an insurer, and he is made to run 
the risk without having a cover against that risk. Is this so? 
Does he run any special risk with his bad tenants in conse- 
quence of paying their rates? We think not. The parish 
ran a risk of not getting the rates, but he does not run any 
appreciable risk of not getting the rate repaid in rent if 
the rest of his rent is paid him. With regard to unoccupied 
houses the case is different. If, as a matter of fact, he 
lost by paying the composition rate on them, if an owner 
of thirty cottages finds practically that ten of them are un- 
let for more than nine months in the year, and if he has 
trusted to recouping his loss on the rates of these houses out 
of the threepences he got from the tenants of houses con- 
tinuously let, then his fund applicable for this purpose is 
ed by each tenant who claims to vote, 


If all the tenants of a landlord claim to vote, the fund out 
of which he may reckon to pay his loss on unoccupied 


houses will entirely cease, and he may thus be exposed to a real 
detriment. But he also has a further claim to urge. He 
is ars. | paid by the parish less as an insurer than as 
a useful person who can render the parish a service. He 
runs no practical risk except on unoccupied houses; but 
he, and he alone, can collect easily what the parish can 
only collect with difficulty. He helps the parish, and 
the parish enables him to make a pecuniary profit by doi 
so. Now, under the Government proposal, he will still 
help the parish, even in the case of his tenants who 
claim to vote. He will greatly assist the facility of 
collecting the rate, and the certainty of receiving it. For he 
will place himself in the position of a person from whom the 
ratepayer, on paying the rate, can pervar yom 8 back what 
he has paid. A ratepayer who is asked for half-a-crown as 
his rate will pay it much more easily and certainly if he 
knows that at the end of the week he can get it back by not 
paying his rent. The landlord does this service to the 
parish by offering to the tenant a machinery for saving 
his money. The tenant is obliged to save a penny a week in 
his rent to Poy his rates, and the parish benefits by his enforced 
prudence. The gain to the parish will be not so great, but 
nearly as great, as under the present arrangement. It receives 
a service for which it seems only fair that it should pay. 
The general conclusion, therefore, to which we are led is 
that the landlord is not quite fairly dealt with by the Govern- 
ment proposal. Perhaps he might revenge himself by raising 
the rent, although this is not beyond doubt, for it is very 
difficult to say how far rent can be raised. But most 
certainly his feelings would be against the compound house- 
holder who claimed to vote. The voter would clearly take 
the threepence out of the landlord’s pocket; and although it 
might be fair that he should do so, yet the threepence would be 
lost to the landlord, who would find himself bound to render 
the parish a service without compensation. The more tenants 
claimed to vote, the nearer would the landlord be brought to 
the point where his liability on unoccupied houses might 
subject him to an actual loss, and therefore he would naturally 
wish that his tenant should not vote. A landlord has immense 
power over a poor man, and it is dangerous to give a land- 
lord a distinct pecuniary motive to prevent a poor man from 
voting; and this was ee really strong argument in favour of 
Mr. Hispert’s proposal. The House has decided the other 
way, and the compound householder is to pay the full rate, 
but the arguments, we think, preponderated, although slightly, 
in favour of limiting the payment of the compound house- 
holder to the amount of the composition rate. 


MR. WALPOLE. ‘ 

hg Mr. Watpote has, by the deep and unanimous 

indignation of the country, been driven from an office 
which he has administered with unexampled feebleness and 
indiscretion, does not relieve us from the necessity of can- 
vassing his conduct. He withdraws into the retirement 
of private life, in which his amiabilities may shine, and in 
which his vacillation will compromise no national interests. 
Like most ejected Ministers, he is complimented as the 
most conscientious and honourable of public servants. As 
to his private virtues, we have no wish to disturb the general 
eulogy ; but when it comes to his official exercise of them, we 
cannot but regret, in the public interests, that his conscience had 
not permitted him to be more candid, and that his honour had 
not compelled him to say what he meant, and to mean what he 
said. He has held office just long enough to complete the 
materials for estimating his administrative character; and his 
last week’s tenure of power reveals the whole and perfect 
man. With something like sympathy all eyes were turned 
favourably on his first attempt at vigour, and we were almost 
ready to pay the price of a successful repression of riot for the | 
vindication of law. 

Riot there has, happily, been none. Last Monday has 
passed away, and the tulips and hyacinths of the Park did not 
sufier. It was not Frora which 

Sub pedibus vulgi magnum lugebat honorem, 
but something much more important was trampled under foot. 
Perhaps no more disgraceful day has ever marked the political 
character of this country. The dangerous classes, in their most 
dangerous aspect, have been formally assured by authority that 
authority is impotent to preserve the peace and order of 
society whenever it suits illegal violence openly to defy and 
challenge the law. It is not so much what Mr. Braves and 
the League have done, as the lesson which they have taught 
others, which is the deplorable incident of last Monday. 
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Henceforth it will count for nothing when, with an un- 
mistakeable unanimity, public opinion has declared itself 
against a certain course of action on the part of a few violent 
men, and even when, in the last resource of what perhaps 
may be terror, society may be ready and willing to resolve 
itself into its first elements, and men and householders shall 
come forward armed to fight, if necessary, for their own 
hearths and persons. All this will count for nothing, now 
that the mob has been taught that, if it will only exhibit a 
firm front, and use insolent language to the last, it will have 
its own way, and that unwavering threats of violence will in 
the long run compel authority to give up a useless contest. 
This is the result of last Monday on the British Empire and 


. the British Constitution. It is, as they say, an era, and may 


as well be marked with the blackest charcoal. We now date 
constitutional history from the Waroe period. The spec- 
tacle which we present in the eyes of civilization and Europe 
is that of a country which has fallen back upon the simple, 
intelligible, broad principle of the weakest going to the 
wall. Authority is the weakest; mob rule is the strongest. 
We do not grin, except after a ghastly fashion, but we 
must abide it. And first let us congratulate Mr. WALPOLE 
on his final act of statesmanship, and his share in the great 
social revolution. He is to be congratulated on more than 
one account. We have now got the full measure of the weak- 
est of Home Secretaries. Scattered indications there were 
previously for forming a judgment of his character. Hitherto, 
however, we had not grasped its full significance and com- 
pleteness and unity. He was thought of only as an irresolute, 
gusty, tempestuous official. In his administration of the 
judicial functions of the Home Office he was apparently of an 
April temperament—weak and violent by turns; compensat- 
ing a fit and spasm of exceptional severity by an inconsistent 
plunge into mischievous weakness. He.could hang a man 
one day chiefly, as it seemed, because he had not been able 
to make up his mind to hang another a fortnight before. 
He was a pendulous manner of man ; a swing one way must be 
followed by a swing the other way. And when once you had 
ascertained the period of perturbation you might pretty safely 
calculate on the result. It was nearly ascertained by careful 
observations, that about a fortnight was the period of Mr. 
Watrote’s range from one moral pole to the other. This was 
not exactly a disposition to be trusted with the highest re- 
sponsibilities when men’s lives and fortunes were at stake. 
But the character was only—in an extreme form, to be sure— 
that of mere weakness and imbecility. 


It turns out, however, that this is an inadequate view of Mr. 
Watpote. He is not so simple or intelligible as this. All 
his irresolution and timidity and weakness only veil and con- 
ceal a consistent purpose. We have at length discovered that 
Mr. WALPOLE has a line, and a sort of consistency. His treat- 
ment of the Hyde Park question, and his relations to- 
wards the Leaguers, bring out the real man. All along the 
Leaguers have said that they had the law on their side, or at 
any rate that there was no law which could be appealed to 
for preventing their holding a meeting in the Park. And, 
as it seems, Mr. WatpoLte has known this, or something 
like this, for the last nine or ten months. Last July 
he consulted the law officers of the Crown, and it now comes 
out that the only way of defeating the intentions of the League 
was by the application of the cumbrous law of trespass. Know- 
ing this, and knowing that he had not a legal leg to stand on, 
Mr. WALPOLE allowed nearly a twelvemonth to pass without 
arming the Government with new powers, and yet all along 
dissembling his real position, and acting as though the 
law was clearly with him. That is to say, there was 
nothing for it but first to allow the people to do that 
which was said to be prohibited, and then to warn them 
that they had done wrong, and proceed against them for the 
wrong. The case was precisely that of the ordinary brutum 
fulmen which people paint up in their gardens—“ Trespassers 
“* will be proceeded against with the utmost severity of the law.” 
No doubt; but there first must be a trespass committed. The 
prohibition is, in fact, an invitation. If Mr. Watpraxe, know- 
ing this, had said this, nobody could have found fault with 
him. The League would have been just as culpable and 
wicked for trespassing. They would have shown just the 
same childish insolence in resolving to do a thing simply and 
avowedly because it was forbidden, as a naughty fractious 
child does for standing on the rug only because he is told 
by mamma not to stand on the rug. But Mr. WaLpPoie 
last week did much more than this. He gave out—no, he 
did not give out, because to be explicit and intelligible 
is foreign to his nature—but he let it be understood that he 
was going to prevent the trespass. He took the most osten- 


tatious and superb way of showing that, for once and at 

he was in real earnest. He was going to vindicate the mig 
and majesty of the law, defied, insulted, and challenged. 
summoned up all the available military strength of the London 
district to resist force by force. He permitted or advised all 
householders to stand out for the old cause of law against riot, 
Though pressed and questioned as to what he would do when 
the last dread appeal came, though he fenced with the ques- 
tion, parried and paltered with it, everybody thought this 
was only the moderation of conscious strength. He could 
afford not to swagger, for his mind was made up. The 
master of horse, foot, and dragoons ready to fight at a moment's 
notice might well be excused if he declined to say what he 
was going to do with them. The fact was explicit and intel- 
ligible enough. The policy might be dangerous, but at any 
rate it was vigorous. And we had all been so long irritated 
and worried by agitators that anything like vigour and manli- 
ness told. Some of us were doubtful. Last week, from a 
long experience of our WALPOLE, we hinted a suspicion of 
a compromise and a breakdown. But what Mr. Watpoie 
wished it to be thought that he meant was, that at last the 
Leaguers had gone too far, and, come what would of it, he 
would stop them. Yet he meant no such thing. For some 
nine months he had in his bureau a document assuring him 
that he must just let the League do what they liked in the 
Parks. So it is at last acknowledged. That is to say, all his 
vigour was a sham and a pretence. He never meant more all 
along than to see if he could frighten Mr. Beates. He had hung 
up a most formidable notice about man-traps and spring-guns, 
but he knew that he had not set a single snare for poachers in 
his preserves. He swaggered and blustered and talked very 
big, but he meant —— He had set the steam-hammer 
roaring and tearing, but he was not going to crush a single 
flea or gnat. He meant them to buzzon. Brares and Brap- 
LauGH had been bullying and hectoring for months. Mr. 
WALPOLE tried to outbully and out-hector them, and gave in 
first. All along he meant to give in. He was fighting a cross 
since last July. He calculated upon BeaLes turning tail first. 
But Beares did not turn tail, and the Government did. For 
we are not going to fix the responsibility on Mr. WaLPoLe 
alone. Every Minister—including, first and foremost, the 
Premier—is personally and directly responsible for what has 
happened. And what has happened is that, as regards the 
honour of the country, to which the loss of American colonies, 
Walcherens, and Cintras are as nothing. What is lost is, not 
honour only, but the cause of society. It is now made plain 
that whenever desperate men choose to defy authority, so 
long as they will but be defiant and persistent long enough, 
authority will ignominiously collapse and retire at the last. 
The lesson is not to the Reformers, who are apathetic 
enough for the cause of Brags, the ballot, and house- 
hold suffrage— not to the working-men, who are en- 
gaged in the much more serious work of destroying all 
trade, and ruining the country by other means— but 
the lesson is to the terrible residuum. The lesson is to the 
roughs—to the dangerous classes—to organized robbery and 
pillage. And some day or other it will perhaps be acted on. 
Mr. Wawpo.e will have left a most perilous legacy to the 
Home Office of the future. The “ discretion of the people,” 
to which Earl Russet. proposes to consign the peace of 
London, will, it may be feared, be found a broken reed in the 
face of mob violence. 


As to Beates and Dicxson and Brapiavau, they are to be 
simply congratulated. They claim to have achieved a triumph, 
and they have won it. They have shown that the destinies of 
this country are in the hands of the most pusillanimous and 
weak Government which England has ever possessed. They 
have made it plain that Mr. Wapore and his colleagues 
are morally untrustworthy; for the men who nine months 
ago knew that they had no law to back them, and then set 
up a bristling array of quaker-guns and wooden artillery, 
pretending to be going to defend a citadel from which they 
had already run away, are immoral statesmen—whatever 
flowers of compliment it may be polite to fling on a dead 
politician’s bier. For all this we owe a sort of debt of 
gratitude to Beates. To have brought out the whole and com- 
plete and perfect WALPOLE is a service to the country. And 
it is well, too, to know the worst; which worst is that, when 
the next conflict between law and the defiance of law comes 
—and perhaps it will come with more serious accompaniments 
than an evening stroll in Hyde Park and nonsensical speeches 
under the trees—we shall only have to fall back on what is 
left of English pluck and English reverence for authority, 
deserted and betrayed as it has been by the guardians and 
depositories of authority. There is one consolation, however, 
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in the of bitterness, which is, that Mr. W atpove has, in 
qionies io public opinion, ceased, and not without ignominy, 
to be a Minister of the Crown. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS UNDER GREEK RULE. 
PARLIAMENTARY paper lately published furnishes 
A some historical information on the state of the Ionian 
Islands since the withdrawal of the English Protectorate. 
Mr. Saunpers, the Consul-General, seems to be influenced by 
the excusable weakness of an anxiety to prove that annexation 
to Greece has been disastrous to its principal promoters. 
Although his opinion may be well founded, the result will be 
contemplated by English politicians with much equanimity. 
Suave mari parvo—it is pleasant to be relieved from the duty 
of dealing even with a storm in a duck-pond. The upper 
classes of Corfu have discovered too late the inconveniences of 
political hypocrisy and of interested submission to demagog ues. 
‘Their own interests were identified with the maintenance of a 
firm and regular Government, but they thought it possible to 
combine the advantages of order with the pleasures of popu- 
larity. Some of their number may perhaps have been self- 
denying and far-sighted patriots, who looked forward to a 
distant time in which the islands might share in the prosperity 
of a great and well-governed nation of Greece; but the majority 
held with the hare and hunted with the hounds, until they 
were surprised by the realization of their pretended hopes and 
latent fears. A few months sufficed to satisfy them of the 
advantages which they were to expect from Greek legislation 
a suffrage. ‘The landed proprietors of 
Corfu generally derived their incomes from the rent of their 
estates, which were let either on terminable or on perpetual 
leases. The unuce | for the payment of rent consisted in the 
power of arrest, and in the right of the landlord to re-enter 
after a continued default of payment. The peasantry in the 
country districts returned members to the Assembly at Athens 
with the mission of depriving the landlords of their property ; 
and in the Session of 1866, by the substitution of the Hellenic 
laws for the Ionian code, the power of arrest and the right 
of re-entry were abolished. The system of appraising the 
value of the olive crops, which had been practised where the 
metayer tenancy or portion-rent system prevailed, was at 
the same time suppressed; and Dr. Papovan, the Deputy for 
the town of Corfu, on protesting against the measure of con- 
fiscation, was threatened in the Assembly with personal 
violence. Dr. Papovan had been an active partisan of 
annexation to Greece, and possibly his political opinions may 
still be unchanged; but it may be presumed that his con- 
stituents would not be unwilling to resume the relations with 
England which are finally dissolved. According to Mr. 
Saunpers, the tendency to reaction was exhibited on the 
occasion of Her Mavesty’s last birthday by the attendance at 
the celebration of many who had formerly kept aloof, includ- 
ing the Archbishop of Corru and many of the clergy. It is 
not, however, desirable to attribute political motives to volun- 
ncouraged by their success in plundering the landowners, 
the Deputies for the rural districts of Corfu have, within the 
present year, proposed a measure which recalls the revolu- 
tionary violence of the old Greek Republics. “There is,” 
they say in an address to their constituents, “a great and 
“ salutary remedy, that of the extinction of the debts where- 
“ with our unfortunate country is burdened. Many citizens 
“have requested us to solicit the extinction of debts by the 
“‘ imposition of generous taxes on the principal products of 
“ the island, and on articles of import which are not of the 
“first necessity for the population. Other towns,” they 
observe, “impose burdens ior trifling objects, and should not 
“‘ we do the same to rescue the entire island from the in- 
“ tolerable pressure of usurers and the irresistible influx of 
“debt? We have welcomed the proposition of such persons 
“ as advantageous for the rural classes and the citizens alike, 
“ and having invoked the co-operation of the present Prime 
“ Minister, Koumounpouros, we have found in him, as on 
“ other occasions, ready countenance and protection, holding 
“out many generous assurances.” It will be observed that 
the debts to be paid by taxation are neither national nor 
municipal, but merely private obligations. The creditors are 
to be taxed for the purpose of paying themselves; and un- 
doubtedly, as certain petitioners against the scheme allege, it is 
difficult to imagine a more monstrous project. The same re- 
spectable representatives who propose this singular Bank- 
ruptcy Bill have published a pamphlet in which they de- 
nounce the landowners as “ the brigands of Corfu.” ith a 
laudable readiness in the application of ancient and modern 


history, the Corfiote members remind the gentry of the island 
that the Greeks under Miruripates massacred many thousands 
in one day, and. they invite the ten to “imitate the 
“Trish, who slaughtered their landlords, their wives, and 
“children, and set fire to their homesteads.” “It is by fire 
“ and sword alone that people are liberated from such serf- 
“dom.” Rose-water reformers who blindly assume that 
democratic revolution would involve no danger to pro 
and society may profitably study the effects of universal suf- 
frage in an imperfectly civilized community. The BeaLeses 
and Brapiavcus of Corfu are members of Parliament, and 
yet their love for agitation is not satisfied. If the rapid 
progress of anarchy could have been distinctly foreseen, 
it may be doubted whether the English Government would 
have been morally justified in abdicating the Protectorate; 
but, since the surrender is irrevocable, it is allowable to 
reflect with mild satisfaction on the severe retribution which 
has fallen on the instruments of calumnious demagogues. 
While the dominant Fenians of Corfu have still a grievance 
in relation to land and to property, it is amusing to observe 
that the Greeks of Athens have perpetrated an ecclesiastical 
encroachment which seems to be as unpopular as the Irish 
Establishment. In a long letter to the Metropolitan of 
Athens, Spiripion, Metropolitan of Cephalonia, complains, with 
all the emphasis and vehemence of clerical eloquence, of an 
Act by which the Athenian Synod has united to itself the 
Ch of the Seven Islands. The angry prelate declares 
that the union has been promoted by fraud and 
and. that it is at once impious and void. His Holiness the 
Parriance is still entitled to the spiritual allegiance of the 
Ionians, and Cephalonia at least will be faithful to its duty. 
The evils which are to ensue from the irregular amalgama- 
tion are enumerated with an unction worthy of the Porr 
himself It seems that the union will involve, not only the 
extinction of five bishoprics, but the abolition of the sacra- 
ments of marriage and of ordination—“ la destruction de la 
“ société de Jésus-Curist, la prostitution des fiancées de 
“ Jésus-Cunrist, ja confiscation des biens ecclésiastiques, et la 
“ captivité des évéques, devenus membres du Saint Synode.” 
In the discharge of his sacred duty, “the humble Sprripion, 
“ when he leaves this world, will prefer going to the other as 
“a fisherman bishop than as a prefect’s usher or a king’s 
“ attorney. It is not fit that our bishops should transform them- 
“ selves unto bonzes, and our churches into Tartar pagodas.” 
Remote heretics, detached even from the body of the great 
Occidental schism, may be excused for their ignorance that 
the Greek Church of Athens has adopted Buddhism, especially 
as they cannot doubt that the Athenian Metropolitan, Tuxo- 
PHILUS, Will reply to the venerable SprripioN in equally vigorous 
. English Lord High Commissioners, though they 
failed to conciliate the local hierarchy, were never accused 
of the atrocities which seem to have been perpetrated by the 
Athenian Synod. It was not to an arch-bonze that Mr. 
GapsToNE, to the scandal of his countrymen, paid so re- 
markable a tribute of devotion. The pagodas of the Seven 
Islands were still orthodox churches when the English flag 
was struck on the citadel of Corfu. 


In the interests of England the abandonment of the Pro- 
tectorate was prudent, nor was it unjustifiable to try the 
experiment of extending the Kingdom of Greece. The reports 
of the Consuls in the Ionian Islands furnish reasons, not for 
retracing or regretting the policy of the past, but for dis- 
couraging crusades for the extension of misgovernment and 
anarchy. It is to attain the condition of Corfu that the Cretans 
are fighting, and that some part of the Continental Christian 

pulation of Turkey is from time to time planning revolution. 

t is not the business of the English Government to 

even ill-judged efforts for the attainment of independence; but, 
on the other hand, civil war ought not to be encouraged in 
the uncertain hope of enabling the inhabitants of the Turkish 
provinces to elect members who will prate about the murders 
perpetrated by Miruripattes or by the Irish Whiteboys. The 
few enthusiasts who adopt the Greek cause in consequence of 
their ecclesiastical sympathies may learn, from the inflated vitu- 
peration of the Archbishop of Cepmatonia, that the Orthodox 
Church is itself not exempt from the bitterest feuds. Except 
as furnishing additional reasons for neutrality in the affairs 
of Greece and Turkey, tlre condition of the Seven Islands is 
not of serious importance to England. It is possible that the 
first consequences of annexation may also have been the 
worst. The Greek Government may perhaps hereafier repress 
disorder and protect propery when the excesses of demagogues 
have provoked reaction. When things are at the worst, they 
sometimes mend, 
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THE NEW BRIBERY BILL, 


A®* English gentleman whose means are ample, and whose 
tastes lead him to desire a Parliamentary life, usually 
sets about accomplishing his object in a businesslike and mer- 
cantile way. He visits the London agent of his party, and 
learns from him what seats are open to be canvassed by an 
active and wealthy suitor, and at what price they may pos- 
sibly be had. When he has made up his mind to the neces- 
sary figure, and has fixed upon the constituency that is to be 
wooed, his next business is to consult his family attorney, and 
to inspect his banker’s book. He next furnishes himself with as 
many introductions to the leading gentry of the neighbourhood 
as he can procure, and goes down, in company with his legal 


adviser, to the fair and frail object of his choice. The family 


solicitor puts himself in immediate communication with the 
local attorney who conducts the political affairs of the party, 
and discovers from him what are the real pecuniary wants of 
the place. There are back fees to be paid, old accounts with 
voters and agents to be cleared off, and angry and dissatisfied 
pothouse politicians to be propitiated. The constituency, in 
a word, has first of all to be smoothed down. When this is 
done, the constituency has to be warmed up. Charities have to 
be subscribed to, malcontents to be visited, and promises of 
all sorts, both political and pecuniary, to be made. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the candidate stands upon prin- 
ciples of the strictest purity. He would be shocked to think 
that he was engaged in the dangerous and unconstitutional 
practice of purchasing a borough, and his speeches are full of 
the most virtuous professions of absolute innocence. Base 
indeed must be the man who would offer an Englishman 
a bribe. It is true that he places in the hands of his agents 
some thousand pounds or so for the purposes of the con- 
test, but he seldom fails to warn the depositary of the 
bank-notes and the gold that nothing is to be spent ex- 
cept in the most irreproachable and legal way. His attorney 
fully concurs in all that can be said upon the subject. 
Bribery is a hateful offence, and demoralizing alike to the 
briber and the receiver. The attorney feels this, and resolves 
that the money entrusted to his keeping shall be made to go as 
far as possible, and that, if irregularities are to be committed 
asa matter of necessity, they shall be committed with as much 
privacy as is compatible with success. Man proposes, but Pro- 
vidence disposes. In the heat of the election another thousand 
pounds is suddenly required. ‘The sum is promptly paid by 
the candidate of purity principles, with redoubled instructions 
to spend it only in the most legitimate way. In the natural 
course of time the candidate, if he is not unlucky, becomes a 
member of the House of Commons. Reposing, as he does, im- 
plicit confidence in his solicitor, it is wholly unnecessary for 
him to require any account of expenditure which he feels 
convinced must have been all that a purist could wish. And 
he takes his seat in the House with a conscience void of all 
misgivings. Nobody can answer for the indiscretions of 
enthusiastic partisans. But, as far as his own knowledge is 
concerned, the new-fledged member is convinced that he is 
blameless. And if by misfortune a petition follows on the 
election, and a Parliamentary Committee sits upon his con- 
duct, the chances are considerable, even if the petition is not 
compromised in the office of the London agent of the party, 
that nothing is proved against him. He retains his seat. He 
keeps up his philanthropic interest in the charities of the 
town. He pays benevolent attention to all proper applica- 
tions for tide-waiterships, and when the next general election 
comes, he is prepared to repeat the same innocent though 
expensive process. 

This is the sort of thing which a Bribery Bill, if it is to be 
worthy of the name, has to put down, and this is what the 
Bribery Bill of Mr. Disrar.i does not, and apparently is not 
meant to, touch. What is it the Government measure pro- 
poses? Simply and solely to invent new tribunals to investi- 
gate offences which it does not dare to nip in the bud. Nota 
single speaker in the debate, with the exception of Mr. 
Beresrorp Hore, had the courage to lay a finger on the 
real cause of all the evil. The honourable member for Stoke 
is perfectly right in saying that the Bill does nothing to 
prevent, but only aims at punishing, bribery. How it pro- 
poses to punish it we shall see by-and-by. Meanwhile it is 
discreditable to the Government, and perhaps to the House, 
that after all that is known about the machinery of corrup- 
tion, no faint attempt should even be dreamt of to check the 
stream of corrupt influence which at every election flows 
regularly and notoriously from London to the country. No 
doubt boroughs are willing to be bribed. The daughters 
of country labourers are sometimes in like manner ready to 
be seduced. The mischief is that. in addition to the frailty 


of the political prostitutes, an organized conspiracy is alwave 
on foot to seduce them. It 4s to be wish ny mays 
enterprising member—if there be such a thing anywhere 
as a member who does not owe his seat to, and can 
afford to offend, attorneys—would move for a return of the 
number of legal practitioners who have been found by the 
recent Commissions to have been e ed in polluting con- 
stituencies. Their name is legion. The tale of them would 
comprehend the most well-known and the most obscure 
And if ever such a return is moved for, people will under. 
stand what we mean by urging that corruption should be 
checked in its source. It is no good at all, but a mere piece 
of Pharisaical hypocrisy, to talk of punishing guilty boroughs. 
Who makes the boroughs guilty? In each instance the effect 
is achieved by a tribe of audacious conspirators, They are 
everywhere known, and seen, and felt. The only place where 
their existence is pertinaciously ignored is in a House of 
Commons which apparently is too feeble or too tainted to 
brand them. 

When we come to the proposals of the Bill, we find that 
they not only are totally irrelevant to this crying and shameful 
evil, but that, even as far as they go, they are clumsy and in- 
effectual In the first place, it 1s idle to talk of possible pro- 
secutions by the ATTorNEY-GENERAL. As the law stands, no 
prosecution under ordinary circumstances ever can take place, 
The wisdom of Parliament has assigned the limit of a year as 
the time within which all prosecutions must be begun. It often 
happens—in the case of the recent Commissions it did happen 
—that the local inquiries were not over till long after that 
period had expired. In every instance a Statute of Limita- 
tions interposed between offenders and justice. But this is by 
no means the sole or the main obstacle. According to the 
present law, every culprit who gives evidence before a Com- 
mission is entitled to a certificate of indemnity, whether his 
answers to the questions put to him are true or false. It is idle 
to argue that a Committee or Commission may refuse if it 
pleases to examine the most glaring offenders, in order by 
this artifice to preclude them from benefiting by a certificate. 
Without examining the most glaring offenders nothing ever 
could be found out. Unless candidates and agents were 
forced to disclose on examination the secrets of the election, 
the local day-labourers and petty tradesmen never could be 
brought to book. The Legislature thus casts a triple shield 
around the criminals it professes to abhor. And the Govern- 
ment Bill leaves this shield intact. We do not say that the 
substitution of a judicial for a Parliamentary tribunal is not 
an improvement. But it isan improvement which will only 
tend to render the discovery of bribery easier and cheaper. 
It neither prevents bribery, as we said, in the first place, nor, 
in the second, does it really punish it. 

The defects of the present system of investigation are no 
doubt glaring. Perhaps the greatest defect of all is the 
manner in which an Election Committee conducts its proceed- 
ings. The petition is fought as if it were a battle at Nisi Prius. 
It is perfectly optional, for example, to the sitting member to 
abstain from putting himself in the box. Nothing could be worse 
than this. One would have imagined that one invariable step 
to be taken would have been for the Committee to call at once 
on the successful candidate for his private accounts, as well as 
for the ludicrous fraction of expenditure which figures in his 
published returns, and to obtain from him a clear statement 
of all that he knows about the election. No such course is 
ever taken. The inadequacy of Parliamentary investigation by 
a Committee cannot be more aptly illustrated than by what 
took place last Session. More than one member whom a Com- 
mittee had left in the enjoyment of his seat was convicted of 
corrupt practices by the subsequent Commissions. In one case 
the Committee succeeded in unseating one of two confederate 
offenders. With curious infelicity they unseated him for an act 
of bribery which it was proved before the Commission that he 
never had committed. On the other hand, the series of 
offences really brought home to him by the Commission 
entirely escaped condemnation by the Committee. 


The substitution of a judicial for a Parliamentary, a local for 
a metropolitan tribunal, is in itself an advantage. But the ap- 
peal from the new and improved to the old and inefficient court 
of inquiry is a device so curious as to be almost indefensible. 
It is true that the House of Commons has always clung to the 
principle that everything connected with its own seats 18 a 
matter of Parliamentary privilege for its own cognizance, not 
a matter of law for the Law Courts. However historical this 
view, it cannot in its beginning have been otherwise than an 
abuse. Whatever its present authority, it ought not to be 
warped into an excuse for doing that which is a pure judicial 
monstrosity—the establishment namely of an appeal from a 
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better tribunal to a more ineffective one. The scheme 
becomes more objectionable still when it is found to 
contain a proviso that the Parliamentary Committee 
of Appeal shall decide only on the written evidence taken 
by the local Commission. A Committee 1s not the best 
court possible when it hears evidence on oath. It will 
become about the worst in England if it is never to hear evi- 
dence, but only to read it. So much for the privilege which 
it is sought to preserve to Parliament. In other matters of 
business detail the Bill is equally faulty. — A Speaker's panel 
will inevitably lead to jobbery, dissatisfaction, and inefficiency. 
And, lastly, we must warn the House against the dangers of 
a growing disposition to make guilty boroughs pay the heavy 
expenses of investigation into their own conduct. — In theory 
this is fair enough. But the practical effect of this penalty, 
unless carefully guarded against, will be to interpose addi- 
tional obstacles in the way of all discovery. If ratepayers 
are to be taxed after a Commission, very few ratepayers will 
volunteer evidence to bring one down. Petitions will be still 
rarer and more unpopular than they are, and it will be diffi- 
cult or impossible to extract truth from the inhabitants of any 
corrupt town. 

Mr. Beresrorp Hope's suggestion of an election judge, who 
should preside over and regulate the expenses of every elec- 
tion, seems to us well worth considering. We should be 
inclined to go further than Mr. Horr, and to strike a blow, not 
merely at unnecessary canvassing, but at all paid agency. 
Strong measures should certainly be taken to compel a full 
and candid statement of accounts by all the candidates, 
and the law on the subject of certificates of indemnity and of 
prosecutions for bribery should be reformed. What else 
might be attempted we have indicated above. Certain it is 
that, as it stands, the Government Bill, however honestly put 
forward, is a most futile remedy for one of ‘he most serious 
political diseases of the day. 


THE MONEY-MARKET. 


Aue has just passed since the fall of Overenp, Gurney, 
and Co. commenced the worst financial panic which our 
times have produced, and, notwithstanding an apparent abund- 
ance of capital, the effects of the crisis are very far from 
having been worked off. Those economists who take into 
account nothing whatever but the law of demand and supply 
must be somewhat troubled to explain the distrust which has 
lingered so long after the markets have recovered more than 
ordinarily favourable conditions. Money is to be had at 
three per cent. or less, the Bank has more bullion than it 
knows how to employ, the great majority of rotten Companies 
and tottering firms must have been weeded out; and yet 
securities of the highest character fail to command their 
ordinary price, and some which were once thought scarcely 
inferior to Consols are now looked upon with a suspicion 
which a year ago would not have been applied to the scrip of 
the most utterly worthless associatiou. At the same time, 
ordinary trade is dull beyond all precedent when the pre- 
vailing rate of discount is considered, and indeed is jess 
vigorous than it was even in the midst of last year's crisis. 
There has been enough of mismanagement, and sometimes of 
worse than mismanagement, in railway matters to account for 
some of the depreciation of ordinary stocks, but only the con- 
tinuance of excessive alarm could have involved man 
thoroughly sound Companies in the difficulties which have 
been brought about by the disinclination of the public to 
renew the debentures which were once the favourite security 
of the market. That, even with money as plentiful as the cur- 
rent rates would seem to show, it should be impossible for 
the soundest scheme of joint-stock enterprise to be brought 
out with success, is perhaps intelligible enough, in the face of 
the mass of commercial corruption disclosed by the proceed- 
ings of hundreds of Companies now happily in course of 
winding-up. But the caution that now prevails is as fatal to 
commercial progress as the reckless spirit which preceded the 
crisis, and it almost seems as if the true mean between foolish 
credulity and helpless timidity could never be preserved. 
It seems as if we were always either manufacturing the next 
crisis, or slowly recovering tone after the prostration of the 
last ; and it would probably be quite as easy to judge of the 
state of commercial and monetary affairs from no other data 
than the severity of the last disturbance, and the time that has 
since elapsed, as it is to arrive at any safe conclusion from a 
mere knowledge of the relative demand and supply of money. 
The one happy circumstance of the present time is the fact 
at every month places us further from the influence which 
originated all the evils complained of, while all experience 
justifies the hope that a considerable interval of years must 


pass before we need fear the recurrence of the periodical 
malady of trade. And of late there have been some indi- 
cations of a decided improvement in the languid tone of 
commercial affairs, Exports, indeed, may be less than 

were when our troubles were at their height, but this is 
a matter in which effects follow their causes slowly; and 
there is no need to doubt thet the present revival in the 
money-market, by the restoration of capital, will in due 
time produce its full measure of foreign trade. Whether 
joint-stock enterprise will ever recover any vitality until 
the commencement of a new epoch of wild speculation is 
much more doubtful. There are times when no one will 
touch a share in a new Company, and there are times when 
any sort of Company, however absurd, can place its capital 
without the smallest difficulty; but it is very rarely, and 
only for brief intervals, that the public has at once the sense 
to eschew bubble speculations and the courage to em- 
bark in legitimate undertakings. It is one of the most 
lamentable features of the game of speculation that there is 
so little discrimination between good and bad adventures, 
Two or three years of extravagant gambling lead to a crisis, 
and are followed by two or three years of sluggish absterition 
from a form of investment which, however discredited by its 
abuse, is the backbone of all the great enterprises of modern 
times. If anything great is done, it is a Company that does 
it. The world is covered with railways entirely by associated 
capital, except where Governments have taken the business of 
road-making and traffic into their own hands. The audacious 
enterprise of uniting England and America by a telegraphie cable 
has succeeded through the persistency of a Company, or rather a 
series of Companies; and it is well even now, when shares of 
all kinds are despised and depreciated, to remember that no 
substitute for joint-stock enterprise has yet been discovered, 
and that the alarm which is the reaction from the follies of 
past years is itself preparing the way for an inevitable re- 
action in future. Still it may be long before the waters that 
have ebbed can resume their natural level, and it must be 
expected that, of all the forms of property which have suffered 
from the crisis, share-property will be the last to recover the 
blow. This is not very material to proprietors who can wait, 
with something like certainty that no sound investment can 
fail, in a few years, to command its market value, and in a 
few years more to be again inflated to some extravagant price, 
in company with a host of spurious imitations which will 
equally serve the purpose of the next great gambling 
crisis. The panic about railway debentures, as it is for 
the most part without foundation, ought to be especially 
short-lived. The worst of the Railway Compamies will pro- 
bably have their affairs adjusted upon such terms as plundered 
creditors and deluded shareholders may find it expedient to 
agree upon. Improved financial machinery will avert in 
future the pressure which even good Companies have felt 
when called upon to pay debentures, the power of renewing 
which at will had always been calculated on; and as trade 
revives and population grows, and the lessons taught by 
adversity limit the ambition of Railway Boards, a period of 
gradually increasing traffic, and of peace and goodwill amo 
neighbouring Companies, ought to last until the unive 
recovery shall once more stimulate the spirit of encroachment 
and speculation. 

Whether the recovery may in any case be rapid or 
slow, it is tolerably certain that, in the absence of such 
misfortunes as bad harvests and foreign wars, trade must 
improve, railways prosper, and miscellaneous Companies be 
once more recognised as occasionally within the pale of legiti- 
mute investment. And there is some reason to think that this 
improvement will henceforth be less tardy than it has hitherto 
seemed. Though in ordinary times political difficulties at 
home, and foreign wars in which we are not engaged, have a 
comparatively slight effect on commercial affairs, the dread 
of them is a powerful influence at a time when people 
are in a timid state of mind, and look rather at the gloomy 
threatenings than the brighter prospects of the future; and 
it has seemed of late as if the markets, struggling to re- 
cover from their long depression, were kept down from 
day to day by the rumours of war abroad, and by agitation 
at home, which have been so rife during the present year. 
All at once war promises to make way for peace; even 
Mr. Watpoue’s blunders, however pregnant with future 
mischief, have failed to produce domestic disturbance; the 
probability of getting the awkward Reform business finished 
this year is visibly increasing ; and a burst of glorious weather, 
just when it was mos wanted, encourages the hope of a more 
than usually good liirvest. Thus all the secondary influences 
of the market are for the moment working in a favourable 


direction; and if this cheerful prospect should continue, it 
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cannot fail to hasten the recovery from that state of uneasy 
stagnation which has survived the symptoms that originally 
justified it. It is not to be supposed that a shock so excep- 
tionally severe as that of last year can fail to leave its mark 

n the country for some time yet to come; but if we 
eamot look for unheard of expansion in trade, with all the 
apparent wealth that accompanies a period of inflation, every- 
thing points to steady, if not rapid, improvement, and to the 
restoration of credit upon a basis a good deal sounder, if 
somewhat less magnificent, than that which preceded the year 
of collapse. 


BOOKWORMS. 

THE present with its energy, its love of t success, and 
highly of bookworms, at all events until they have become 
famous. Merchants, politicians, and men of fashion are inclined 
to regard the man of inactive habits who spends his life in his 
library among the past as a sort of simple lunatic, who, like the 
demeniac of the Gospel, lives among the tombs. In order to be 
appreciated by his generation a man of letters must be a man of 
letters and something more. If he values popularity he ought to 
superadd to his literary tastes a love of hunting, ot horses, or of 
society; he should be seen at Tattersall’s or in London drawing- 
rooms, and be a diner out orakeensporisman. This dislike of 
pure bookworms begins very early in life. Clever boys at school who 
neither boat nor cricket are oftener the butt than the admiration 
of their companions, and receive from an 
more kicks than halfpence. The schoolboy’s ideal is a boy whose 
natural abilities enable him to be idle with tolerable impunity, and 
to pass muster with credit in his form in the intervals in which he 
is not eng: in the more serious business of football or of an 
innings. The same popular disrespect for purely sedentary study 
besets the bookworm when he goes up from school to the Univer- 
sity. To be conspicuous at college, a scholar or a mathematician must 
live an ordinary social life as well as wear himself out over his 
books; must frequent the river and supper-parties; and no distinc- 
tion is thought so enviable as that of the man who might do any- 
thing if he could only bring himself to read. Even sedate fathers 
of families are the victims of the general heresy about bookworms. 
‘The sternest parent in his heart feels disposed to pardon a good deal 
of extravagance and idleness in a son who rows in the University 
boat-race, or who is bowler to the University eleven ; and the pale 
unenterprising bookworm meets no sympathy anywhere, except 
from his Dean of Chapel and his College tutor. The instinct which 
tells young people that a life among books is only half a life 
is fully justified by the experience of the world into which they 
emerge from their educational probation. It is quite true that 
bookworms are distanced in general in the race for worldly suc- 
cess and honour. They end as they began, in the shade, knowing a 
great deal about the past, and deriving their chief satisfaction from 
the company of dead authors, but unappreciated, comparatively 

eaking, by the present. The ordinary fate of the bookish senior 
ro or senior wrangler is to become a tutor at some second- 
class public school, and he has the — mortification of seeing 
men of far less scholastic and mental attainments rising rapidly to 

sitions of eminence in Parliament, at the Bar, and in the Church. 
fn order to get on in a ope @ man must have genial rather 
than sedentary talent. He ought to be able to make friends and 
to mix with them on equal social terms, and to obtain a field 
in which to display his intellectual powers by other than purely 
intellectual arts. The who wishes to be a bishop wi 
scarcely do much towards the attainment of his ambition by 
settling down to an — of theological reading, by 
mastering commentators, and by knowing all that has been written 
on the subject of the doctrines and the canons of the Church. If 
he is a town mouse, his proper course will be to plunge into a 
—_— career of active energetic work, not forgetting in the 

iddle of his clerical avocations to pause every now and then to 
attend the dinner and evening es of his fashionable friends. 
if he is a country mouse, he ought to leaven his life with the same 
pleasant mixture of social relaxation. He should be not only a 
good friend to the poor, but a good neighbour to the rich. If he 
is wise, his port wine will be as unimpeachable and as orthodox 
as his piety. He will take care to be seen at a subdued distance 
in the background at country pee It will be his care to 
know bigwigs, and occasionally to say grace at farmers’ dinners, 
Yhe world, which would despise a bookworm, will appreciate 
doubly the cleverness of a man who has a distinct social turn, 
and will believe heartily in the learning of a scholar who can afford 
uot to be always moping in his library. Lawyers tell us that 
what holds rom in the Church is also a sound rule in the law. 
There are exceptions to every maxim, but in general Lord Chan- 
cellors and Judges are not made out of the men who bury them- 


selves with Blackstone and the Year-books. The ambitious young | 


barrister who is wide-awake knows better than to bury himself 
anywhere, even if it be in the best black-letter company. After 
he has obtained a sound modicum of erudition, his next object is 
to take his place upon the public cabstands of the profession. He 
makes friends, and is on familiar terms of jocular intercourse, with 
the leading members of his craft at Westminster Hall. The re- 


served lawyer who knows more of Coke than of the attorneys | are not pure inventors. Shakspeare and 


the dashing novice who fights his way upwards to the woo 

by his genial manners and his in the 
crowded court. If one was to administer sound advice to the 
beginners in any popular profession, one would earnestly and 
sincerely warn them, at the outset of their journey, to cultivate the 
coulisses of their own professional stage. Be learned if you pl 

but, above all, be cheery: To know something of pe ah agpw, | 
of horses, to be able to contribute to the conversation of mixed 
circles, and to oven a reputation for polite effrontery, is the first 
step on fortune’s ladder. Such a power as this enables a man to 
raise himself, not only over his inferiors, but over his betters as 
well; and it is certain that the man who only beats his: inferiors 
in the race, and who never distances better men than himself 
will never achieve the greatest prizes in any worldly career, ‘ 

One of the reasons why popular approbation is Asrewaae’ upon 
versatility rather than on simplicity of talent is that it is difficult 
for the outside world to measure the profundity of a man’s 
r= ay ayes on any given subject. Men are judged, as far as the 
public is concerned, rather by the surface which they cover than by 
the depth to which they go. To be heartily respected and admired 
it is necessary to do more things than one at a time, even if the 
second thing 1s done less well than it would be by those who have 
made it their sole and single study. Even in politics this truth 
holds good. It is impossible, perhaps, to calculate how much of 
the late Lord Palmerston’s tige was due to the fact that he 
wore his political lore and labour lightly, and always seemed to 
be keenly interested in other things as well as politics, The 
Minister who can suspend his Parliamentary pursuits to admire a 
beauty or to run a favourite for the Derby seems, to the public gaze, 
to be twice a man. The knack appears to be, and possibly is, 
though to a far less degree than it is thought, a distinct 

roof of power. Foreigners who notice this fact about 
inglish popular opinion are in the habit of laining it 
by the assertion the English are not an intellectual 
nation. We it is said, more for worldly knowled 
than for pure thought or learning. In Germany, for example, 
Count Bismark would hardly add either to his fame or his 
popularity by a mediocre translation of Homer. In England, on 
the other hand, Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone are twice as much 
appreciated for the by-work they have bestowed on literary pur- 
suits; and this would be equally the case even if their by- 
work were not of a kind to elevate them to a very high place in a 
mere republic of letters. Even among the French, whose appre- 
ciation of intellectual superficiality is something like our own, the 
Emperor of the French does not add much to his | rom by a 
moderately good and exceeding] tentious Life of Cesar. If 
he had been Prime Minister oP land, his Czesar would have 
won him immortal honour. Everybody would have gone about 
in raptures at the genius of a statesman who, in the middle of the 
turmoils of politics and the intri of European diplomacy, 
could retire occasionally to his books, and give himself up to the 
— of Czesar’s landing on the coast of Britain, and the 
etails of bis connexion with the Roman popular party. Mr. 
Gladstone at any moment has a sure means of renewing 
and feeding the popular appreciation of his talents. He 
has only to write a hymn, or to translate an ode of Horace, 
and the world will rate his effort twice as high even as 
it deserves. Cabinet Ministers enjoy the blessed privilege 
of being allowed to rush in where bookworms fear to Pro- 
fessor Conington or Dean Milman would probably produce 
verses infinitely better, but the verses they produced would not 
have an equal chance of being sold at every railway bookstall, or 
of lying on every drawing-room table in the country. 

Compared with their more active contemporaries, bookworms 
are therefore at an undeniable discount. Even the intellectual 
feats they accomplish are less successful in the world’s eyes. Yet, 
without attempting to defend the inequality of the justice which 
is meted out to them, one can see some sound reason why, even 
from an intellectual point of view, the bookworm’s life is often 
deservedly unsuccessful. It is not easy to give an exact defini- 
tion of what is usually meant by genius; but it is not the 
less true that genius, as the world understands the term, 
is not as often found among the narrow tribe of bookworms 
as it is in the world outside. Genius is nothing unless it can 
produce. And it is a mistake to fe pees that books alone will 
teach a student to do this. Nor will solitude and isolation from 
the society of others, however necessary as the means of consoli- 
dating and beating into shape thoughts which are sooner or later 
to be given to the world, supply the place of materials on which 
to work. The materials must be acquired by the mind from out- 
side, and not from inside, and the spirit that does nothing but feed 
on itself, and spin cobwebs out of its own bowels, remains im- 
poverished and thin, and seldom contributes much to the 
nent wealth of mankind. We are frequently led to misconceive of 
the true characteristics of genius by the belief that it is, in its 
main essentials, equivalent to originality. It would be equally 
true of it to assert that it is essentially receptive and passive in its 
nature. The highest kind of Laer is that which is alive to, and 
continually impregnating itself with, the feelings and thoughts of 
others. lt gathers the flying seeds of its time, and adds to 
them the seeds which it derives from books, It is keenly 
susceptible to every human influence, and its power lies, not 
in creating its own fuel, but in fanning its collected fuel 
into a flame. The greatest and most imperishable authors 
mer are debto 


may admire, but he cannot hope to emulate, the rapid success of | to an incalculable extent, to the verses, the thoughts, 
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the histories of the obscure army of unknown poets who preceded 
them. They did not, as it has said, “ wake up on some fine 
morning,” and find themselves pregnant with a + drama or a 
episode. An infinite amount of human labour had - 
Before which they converted into their own — They 
rowed probably innumerable sources. that they had 
read, as well as all that they had ever seen, went into the mill; 
and what genius did was oe to turn the wheel, and make the 
grain into flour. Sympathy and receptivity are, then, necessary parts 
of genius; and these are qualities which bookworms oftenest 
want, for they are qualities which require to be nourished and fed 
mixing in the common life of the age to which a man is born. 
“i pooperty used, books are chiefly valuable in supplying to those 
who read them new experiences and new points of view. If not 
so used, they merely turn the student into a sort of walking _ 
clopedia. And the fault of the bookworm is that, the more he 
banishes himself from the world, the more he has a —. 
to become a mere collector. He has at his fingers’ ends : 
the curiosities of literature. But the energy and sympathy with 
his age which alone can convert the curiosities of the past into 
steam-power for the present and the future has died out of him. 
In order to make his mark upon the world he ought to be full of 
ideas, and he is only full of facts. He finds hi in his old age 
beaten, as far as ro teat and power are orprmg those who 
have learnt less, but made more active use of the little they have 
read. In a word, genius and action are inseparable companions ; 
and the bookworm, paradoxical as it may seem, is 8 compound of 
laboriousness and inaction. Libraries are only worth anything to 
the world so far as they serve as a means of inspiration; and the 
bookworm is not always inspired. 
The common irreverence shown to those who come under the 
category of bookworms rests no doubt upon an unconscious per- 
to which we have 


believed to have no passions and scarcely any affections. The 
ch is, of course, as often as not a grossly unjust libel. 


and of training, quite as much as of natural instinct, ae 
as 


sin, that the world should make the mistake it does. The 
bookworm does nothing openly for it, and shuns all intercourse 
with it, and it y conceives of him as of a misan 

whose books are to him what men, women, and horses are to less 
retired and refined human beings. It does not understand the taste 
of those who care a great deal about the dead, and care so little 
about the living; and perhaps it is not unusual for too much 


——_ with the one to exclude an active life of sympathy with 
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THE ELASTICITY OF TIME. 


are so great and so constantly felt, that every one must be 
used to considering his own days as com of an elastic 
material. It is only in calculating the length of other see 
days that this property of time is apt to be forgotten. But the 
fact, though sufficiently familiar, is one which depends upon such 
sub i ing effect upon people’s lives, characters, and wor 
that tt is worth a little inoodigtige. Each individual in course 
of time acquires an estimate of the average length of one of his 
own days which is sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 
How much this estimate varies according to circumstances—among 
other things, according to the age of the person—we all know. 
It is commonly said that time goes faster and faster as we get 
older, and, as a rough outline of ordinary experience, this is on the 
whole true. But this progress is not ery ne and is clearly 
perceptible only at the two ends of life. In childhood, time seems 
infinitely long, just as the world seems infinitely big; in youth, 
it begins to reducible to of but the 
a i its pace is greater than at any other 
period. Then ont of table- and, in which such 
as may occur in the length of the years are due chiefly to 
external causes; and towards the close of life the years begin 
to slip away with a rapidity which appears to increase to the 
end. But y Ms are many other causes which affect the apparent 
length of our days and years. It is well known that sooner or 

t, in the course of every novel “a lifetime” will be “com- 
pressed into those few moments” in which some startling event 
takes place. In real life there are many days and hours which 
appear for similar reasons to assume gigantic paste though 
it is chiefly in looking back that this is felt, for at such moments 
people do not take account of the flight of time. It is only 
when they are over that the ordinary routine of life is dis- 
covered to have been broken off but a very little while ago 
by the clock or the almanac, while to the mind it seems 
to have retreated into the dimness of the far-away past. In 
moments of great anxiety or sus everybody knows how all 
the clocks seem to have entered into a conspiracy to move only 
at a enail’s pace. Whenever the end of any period is anxiously 
looked for, there is some degree of suspense, and a 


ing slowness in the apparent movement of time. But when. 
the strain of ex ion ceases, time recovers its natural speed, 
and monotony then serves only to hasten its flight. Prisoners who 
have been kept for many years in the most monotonous and trying 
kinds of confinement have agreed in saying that after the first few 
months they have subsided into a quiescent state, in which the 
months and years seemed to -_ away unheeded and with incre- 
dible rapidity. Most people have experienced this with regard to 
a monotonous succession of quiet cheerful days, with no exciti 
event immediately in prospect. At such times any marked peri 
(Sunday, for instance) seems to recur with a frequency which is 
sometimes absolutel. ay ny Thus the fact that monotonous 
days very often look long in the future, and oppress the mind in 
passing with a sense of yee appears to be due rather to 
something depressing and distasteful in the circumstances under 
they spent, than to their in itself. 

ut the is in speaking of the apparent length of time, 
we use the word “ ” in several yh pel By calling 
any particular period long, we may mean that it occupies a large 
space in our memory or anticipation as compared with other 
similar periods ; time has seemed, 
or will seem, to slowly ; or again (which is quite a different 
thing), that the furthest point of it looks distant. Thus the same 
period may look long in the future, and short in the past, or vice 
versa; the apparent size of the future is complicated im every 
possible way by hope and fear, that of the past by the uncertainties 
of memory. In looking back upon a monotonous period it may seém 
as nothing, while yet we may well remember to have felt it almost 
endless in its tediousness as it passed. The fact that acertain time 
has seemed long in passing is one which from its very commonness 
we soon forget, and in looking back the mind is apt to dwell onl 
on the salient points. In looking forward, the necessity of ad- 
justing the mind to the demands likely to be made upon its 
powers of endurance prevents our passing in this summary manner 
over the intermediate a may even tend to magnify the 
monotonous days which lie before us. Leaving out of account 
those tricks of hope and fear and forgetfulness which are toe 
subtle to be reduced to any rule, let us consider what are the con- 
ditions which affect, Ist, our sense of duration in passing through 
any period; 2ndly, the space which it occupies in our minds; and, 
3rdly, the ap distance of any point in it. 

It is difficult to say by what stan the lapse of time is un- 
consciously reckoned— what are the beads upon our mental 
rosaries by which we measure its duration as it passes through our 
hands. ey consist probably in part of physical sensations, and 
in some kind of mechanical carer to the recurrence of certain 
states or actions at fixed periods. are people in whose con- 
stitutions there is eo much of this mechanical regularity, that they 
can tell as by instinct, without consciously making any kind of 
calculation, what o’clock it is whenever you ask them. They are 
popularly said to have been born while the clock was striking, and 
to naturally unpunctual people this power seems to be a privil 
as enviable as it is astonishing. It seems to be clear, mt 


extraordinary, almost unlimited, expansion and contraction te 


—_ of any succeed- 
ing week, and in walking or travelling ugh new .country, 


time must yet elapse 
As the proverb says, “‘A watched pot never boils. 
wearisome occasions one can by any means cheat oneself into 
taking no notice of the time of day, one is almost sure to be 
rewarded by Sumas unexpectedly late when one’s attention 
is again drawn to subject. But the standard of comparison 
by which the speed of time while actually on the wing is most 
commonly j consist of wishes. We say it passes slowly 
when we mean that it is bei t in a manner in which, if we ~ 
our less of — it when we would 
in pro. e partic ase h which we are passing 
and thi not! from in the nature of time, bul 
simply because we measure it against our own ideal arrangements, 
Partly also perhaps it is because the mental revolt against the 
bac ery phases, though not passing into outward action, is yet 
suilicient to exhaust nervous energy, and 0 to affect the physical 
sense of duration. 

The conditions which determine the space occupied in the mind 
by any given period in the past or future are less obscure, This 
seems to depend simply upon the amount of thought and “per 
which has been comp into, or which is excited by the an 
cipation of, that period. There are days which have not seemed 
to pass slower or quicker than others, in which indeed most lik 
no notice has been taken of the rate at which time was passing, 
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as in a great measure upon physical causes; and, parry in 
ge health, when the only Eatarbing causes are so urs 
‘0- which seem longest are always those which make the greatest 
ce demand upon the nervous system. Pain, suspense, and dulness 
ot are the circumstances which most certainly exhaust nervous 
or energy and retard the movement of time; and unfamiliar cir- 
cumstances tend to produce a similar effect. The first week 
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et, e returm seems only as long as the outward: journey. 
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which afterwards loom larger than ordinary weeks, and which we 
feel to be rightly entitled to as much room in our minds as any 
such week. Indeed it would be difficult to deny that in such 
days we really have lived longer than in others. The portion of 
life allotted to each day is only nominally a fixed quantity, and 
though we habitually speak of days and years as giving the real 
measure of time, and of our own experience of its duration as 
only apparent, this is merely for the convenience of using a com- 
mon standard, with which indeed nature has kindly provided us. 
But in this case, as in that of the dead languages, the convenience 
of a common medium of communication js balanced by the 
necessity of translation and correction, oul by the inaccuracy 
with which it often represents the speaker’s real meaning. In 
thinking of our own past or future we naturally drop it, and 
measure time by its contents, not by the number of nights 
by which it may have been intersected. In this sense it is 
no bad compliment to the most agreeable of companions to say that 
the time which has been spent with them seems long; the best 
company is that in which time flies the fastest while present, 
and expands the most when past. A curious instance of the re- 
verse is afforded by sleepless nights, which pass perhaps more 
slowly, and yet contract dhavceile into more insignificant dimen- 
sions, than any other periods of similar nominal length. 


The apparent distance of any particular point of time is the | 


result of an unconscious calculation of these two elements—namely, 
the rate of movement of the interval, and the space occupied in 
the mind by intervening events; and of their combination with a 
third—namely, the degree of our sympathy with our self of that 
date. People often say, “ How long ago that seems, and yet it 
might have been yesterday!” Keenness of memory thus makes 
the past seem long in one sense and short in another; dis- 
tending it with a crowd of recollections, and yet bringing 
the furthest point of it within easy reach. ‘And the vivid- 
ness of those recollections depends very much upon the degree 
in which one’s poiut of view remains unchanged. To keep 
the past really fresh, one must not only remember its events 
clearly, but be able to enter into the feelings which they excited 
at the time. It is one of the penalties of frequent and violent 
changes of mind that they tend to confuse if not to obliterate past 
experience. Nothing makes any time seem so far away as to 
have since then passed through t revolutions of feeling, to 
have adopted a different pram oll qunlberst to have lost one’s 
hold on what then seemed real. It is to this cause that the most 
sudden and violent expansions of time are due. A day in which 
the morning seems before night to have been left behind years 
ago, is a day in which some great change has been made in one’s 

sition or state of mind; probably a day in which some great 
oss has been sustained, which has put a deep chasm between the 
past and the present. People are more aged by what they lose 
than by what they gain, or even by what they suffer. The youngest 
ae are not those who have gone through least, but those who 
ave retained most. The loss of sympathy with one’s own past, and 
therefore with that of others, is one of the special dangers of ad- 
vancing years, but happily experience shows that it is by no means 
an inevitable accompaniment of age. A firm hold on the past is 
to a life almost what the root is to a tree; without it, the present, 
instead of growing on in its place, is cut adrift like a wandering 
sea-weed. Happily the natural elasticity of time is sufficient, 
when no links have been snapped by violent means, to bring the 
past very near to the oldest of us. 


FANATICS. 


| iy? is curious to remark the processes by which old 8 of 

character gradually adapt themselves to the a conditions 
of modern times. We no longer have the good simple old vices that 
flew straight in the face of a plain commandment; their modern 
representatives prefer to tun the flank of the law, and to reach 
their object by an imperceptible shifting of position. A man 
does not fill his cellars with gold, if he is miserly inclined ; or put 
on broad phylacteries and say long prayers at the corners of streets, 
if he is a hypocrite ; he contents himself in the one case with safe 
investments, and in the other with making speeches at missionary 
meetings. Modern fanaticism, although in some senses as rampant 
as that of old times, has undergone a similar modification. The 
name calls up visions of burning heretics at stakes, or of binding 
kings in chains and nobles with fetters of iron—which are dis- 
tinctly antiquated processes. Indeed, religious fanaticism, although 
few people will complain that it is not still sufficiently bitter, 
seems to have undergone a decline, not only in manifestation, 
but in substance. Some of the reasons are obvious enough. 
30 many sects have had possession of the world, and their 
devotees have been so thoroughly intermingled, that the ancient 
severity of creed is simply impossible. Even Mr. Newman Hall 
cannot believe seriously that the differences which divide him 
from Archbishop Manning are so profound as to correspond 
to. the tremendous consequences which he may still officially 
attribute to them; each of them happily finds some way of 
evading the apparent inferences from his own argument, and 
they succeed in appearing on the same platform to denounce 
the common enemy, spirituous liquor. The Man of Sin must, 
it seems, have some good points about him after all; and the 
Scarlet Woman cannot be so irretrievably bad as we might have 
supposed from her symbolical character. In fact, such fanaticism 
as remains on theee questions is due in very large measure to 


another cause. The persecution of heretics was partly a tre 
form of logic to them that their 
but it was partly also a device for convihcing the persecutors that 
they were infallible. When you have burnt a man for denying a 
proposition, you believe that it must be true. Next to being a 
martyr yourself, the best encouragement of sincerity is to martyr 
your neighbour. A reflex action is set up like that which convinces 
an habitual liar of the truth of his own stories. Indeed, the plan is 
not so unreasonable as a hasty consideration would suggest. Belief 
is propagated much more by contagion than by argument; there 
is scarcely any doctrine so firmly rooted in our minds that we do 
not begin to doubt it when persons of apparent probity and infor- 
mation assert the contrary ; from which it follows that if we could 
summarily remove such persons we should amazingly strengthen 
the tenacity of our own faith. The old story about the lion on 
Northumberland House wagging his tail to the conviction of 
a numerous audience embodies a truth which is constantly verified. 
Men who live long in uncivilized countries imbibe the native 
superstitions —— tibly; and a compulsory residence in 
Shropshire woul probally convince Mr, Mill that Mr. Eyre is a 
model Governor—if indeed it did not drive him mad by forci 
upon him the conclusion that the laws of logic have only a limited 
geographical validity. The pas of repeated assertion in pro- 
ducing conviction is so great that the robes of conversions to an: 
opinion which is sincerely and strongly held is limited much more 
by the passive resistance of inert indifference than by any active 
scepticism. This is the chief motive of that subordinate form of 
fanaticism which occurs in literary and artistic discussions. If a 
man believes Shakspeare to be a humbug, or Raffaelle to be an 
overrated man, one would suppose that he I assert his opinion 
without offence ; it is merely an expression of individual opinion, 
and even if it proves him to be blind or stupid, those who enjoy 
good mental or vse | eyesight ought to regard him with com- 
ion. If a man does not appreciate good wine, but prefers 
thick black public-house port, men with good palates have no 
cause of quarrel with him. Yet, as a matter of fact, they are 
often fiercely indignant. The proverb that there is no disputing 
about tastes must be interpreted to mean that such disputes are 
never settled ; for they are really amongst the bitterest and most 
interminable of all disputes. And the reason is that a man cannot 
trust even his own senses in the face of a strong contradiction ; if 
he is told that the wine which he is enjoying is bad, he generally 
begins to convince himself that he duclikes it, and, still more 
decidedly, if his taste in pictures or in poetry is questioned, the 
chances are that he will doubt the fact of his own enjoyment. 

A curious example of the indignation excited under somewhat 
similar circumstances was given when a gentleman threw a doubt, 
some years back, upon the behaviour of the moon ; he asserted that 
the ordinary mathematical account of her performances was in some 
sense erroneous. Real mathematicians were of course amused, 
though rather insulted. But the general public were seriously 
indignant; they felt that their faith in the very foundations of 
science was being sapped. If the moon went wrong, we might find 
out next that the sun was going round the earth, and, if so, no 
one could answer even for the simple rules of arithmetic. A 
similar outburst of feeling is excited when any one rashly questions 
the claim to perfection of one of our national idols, and permits 
himself to point out faults in Shakspeare or scientific defects in 
Lord Bacon. We hold up our hands in horror, and raise our 
loudest clamours against this profaner of our Walhalla. It is 
difficult to believe that this is merely due to interest in the 
luckless offender; our annoyance is much too keen to be so 
explained. We really feel aggrieved because our own faith is 
weakened ; we fear that we shall no longer take pleasure in 
the poetry and the wisdom which we had accepted as genuine, 
and the simple fact of other persons being profane makes it 
impossible for us to be reverent. It was one advantage about 
the false gods of the heathen that their worshippers could afford 
to be mutually tolerant; one gentleman’s faith in his block of 
wood did not hinder another from believing in his lump of 
stone; each idol might have its own sphere of influence and its 
own sect of worshippers. But this is by no means the case with 
our modern objects of worship. We are not content unless every 
one treats them with the same reverence as ourselves; for the 
slightest scepticism tends to convince us, not only that our own 
idol is nothing but a man of straw, but also that we don’t really 
enjoy worshipping him, 

This uneasy desire to fortify our own convictions by per- 
secuting our neighbours is not indeed the sole cause of fanaticism. 
Taken by itselt it can only produce intolerance, and make us 


‘anxious to suppress the innovators who are troubling our fixed 


convictions. ut, in a different combination, it communicates 
that peculiar harshness to enthusiasm which changes it into 
genuine fanaticism. People who really believe in the truth of 
their leading principles are not so anxious that their neighbours 
should be forced, by foul means or fair, to swallow every jot and tittle 
of their doctrines. It is the suspicion, perhaps almost unconsciously 
entertained, that any discussion upon an outlying — may shake 
the whole fabric of their creeds, which mi — om e so nervously 
anxious to insist upon the reception of the est details. In the 
case of religious fanaticism, there was a good — for such 
anxiety. Mahommedans, for example, received their whole sys- 
tem of belief upon the same superhuman authority ; if converts 
were permitted to question anything they might end by receiving 
nothing ; and they were therefore very judiciously forced to admit 
the whole mass of new doctrines at the sword’s point, But religious 
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ini in the conservative 8 and rather defensive than 
determined m ern fanatics are those who 


| 


This is not as it should be, considering that the express 
object of such undertakings is the benefit of the general pub- 


fessedly ground their belief upon hilosophy, and should therefore | lic—either directly, in the way of instruction, or indirectly, 


willing to welcome less thoroughgoing converts; but they are, 
so far as Sltered times admit, almost as exacting in their demands. 
If a man draws back or hesitates to bolt the strongest tests sub- 
mitted to him, he is looked upon as unsound, and visited with stern 


moral condemnation. The modern fanatic is indeed in outward | rapidity. The human min 


‘appearance as different as possible from his ancient prototype ; there 


is nothing about him of the ferocious and half-insane appearance 


| 


in stimulating arts, sciences, and manufactures, and giving 
an impetus to competition; but it is not very difficult to ac- 
count for the feeling. They certainly do, as the Times’ Cor- 
respondent said the other day, succeed one another with irritatin 

i cannot be continually in a state o' 
amazement, and this is the state in which the projectors of Great 
Exhibitions seem to think it desirable our minds should be always 


which delights painters and novelists. He doesnot lard his talk with kept. No sooner have we been astounded by “ the vast material 


i hrases, and propose appeals to the sword of the Lord 
Sed of Gi eon. He is fism more likely to talk a jargon derived 
from the founder of Positivism. He is very probably a gentleman 
of singularly mild manners, with a tendency to spectacles and 

remature baldness; he puts forward sentiments which would 
ae the hair of the orthodox or the conservative stand on end ; 
but he speaks in a voice of almost feminine softness. In short, 
we now produce fanatics chiefly of the Robespierre type; not men 
animated by uncontrollable and uncouth zeal, but calm calcula- 
tors, who are prepared to accept any responsibility to which their 
logic may lead them, and to cut off heads as coolly as a mathema- 
tician would set about eliminating an inconvenient quantity in his 
equations. Still we find that, although modern manners forbid 
them to use compulsion, the true fanatics show the same spirit as 
their prototypes. They delight in airing the most oifensive 
articles of their creed as prominently as possible. A competition 
takes place like that which sometimes occurs in America between 
rival politicians; each outbids the other, until, as we have seen, 
one gentleman proposed to extend the suffrage to all persons with- 
out distinction of colour, sex, or age, and another suggested the 
abolition of the President, the Congress, and the Supreme Court 
as the three remaining oligarchies. This sort of bravado may, of 
course, be consciously dishonest; but to some extent it is the natural 
result of a man’s attempting to persuade himself of his own theories 
by boldly asserting them in extreme cases, and by encouraging his 
more cautious companions to follow where he has led. The 
fanatic is necessarily a man of deficient sympathy, and he takes a 
itive pleasure in insulting those who differ from him Ld pry 
sneer the most extreme consequences ; but a good deal of his 
swagger is secretly intended to stimulate his own co and 
that of his friends. A certain distrustfulness of their own infalli- 
bility, sometimes ill concealed, is at the bottom of a good deal of 
the most fanatical sentiment of all ardent revolutionists. The 
seem to be anxious to try by experiment how far their logic will 
bear them in tolerable safety, Fanaticism is so far due to a violent 
attempt to make vehement assertion supply the place of quiet con- 
viction, and it often supplies it very fairly. 

It is generally admitted, indeed, that fanatics have been in all 
ages extremely useful and di able. They are, of course, 
invaluable as supplying forlorn hopes for the assaults upon old- 
established positions, and their natural tendency to put forward 
their most offensive opinions secures a thorough discussion, and 
strikes the popular imagination. However wrong they may be, 
they may hit the weak point of a doctrine which requires moditica- 
tion to meet new circumstances. But they are also useful because, 
though even their firmest supporters think them rather oxical, 
their theories are very often strictly accurate. There is a general 
prejudice against extreme opinions, as if they were necessarily 
wrong, and as if the truth of every question was to be ascertained 
by striking a mean between the most conflicting views; and 
most men shrink from them, unless they have the fanatical 
contagion. But it is only of a small number of discussions 
that this is even approximately true. When there is a choice 
between two roads, it is generally a mistake to try to hit off a line 
somewhere between them. There was something to be said for 

uting thoroughly and systematically, and there is a good deal 
more to be said for complete toleration; but to ute a little 
as the moderate men would have had it, is the silliest of all 
we In this case the extremest view is universally admitted to 
the right one, although it might have been impracticable to 
obtain its recognition ; and certainly its advocates would at one 
time have been called fanatical. In matters of practice they are 
less likely to be judicious, because men are really for the most 
of mixed characters, and not partly angels and partly demons. But 
the use of fanatics in securing the broadest discussion of general 
ae is undeniable, and not the less so because, after all, the 
tics are a far smaller tribe than the lukewarm and indifferent. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXHIBITIONS. 


WE fear that that pepe peg body, the General Public, 
Y is not altogether as grateful as it might be in the matter of 
Universal Exhibitions. It is true that it always professes itself 
to be much interested in them, and to be deeply anxious for their 
success; but these expressions of goodwill are Leginndng to have 
a certain air of being dictated by common politeness rather than 
by enthusiasm. They are somewhat like the raptures of the 


guests at a severe musical party where the pieces are long and - 


scientific, and everybody says “ Beautiful,” and “Treat indeed,” 
but at the same time puts up a hand to suppress or conceal a 
slight tendency to yawn. There are even thankless grumblers 
who go astep further, and say, in the phrase of berry, that 
these displays have been proved already to be little better 
than bores, and it will go near to be thought so shortly. 


ss of the age” in London, than we are summoned away to 

aris to be struck dumb by “ the gigantic results achieved by the 
energy of the present generation.” Then it is an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance in all Exhibitions that it is made a little too obvious 
that the whole affair is only a colossal advertising scheme in 
which the chief work is done by the visitors themselves, It is 
ag possible to feel a lively interest in Mr. Krupp’s steel ingot or 

r. Benson’s great clock without desiring to take an active personal 

in promoting the sale of these and other articles manufactured 
y Mr. See and Mr. Benson; and yet this is what the innocent 
visitor is ingeniously made to do, whether he wills it or not. When 
you are placed opposite one of these productions, and properly 
Jstonished by the amount of skill, science, and energy it displays, 
and thoroughly saturated with its many merits and advantages, 
you become, in spite of yourself, a walking advertisement just as 
much as the man who parades the street between two boards on 
behalf of the spirited inventor of the sixteen-shilling trowsers, It 
is for this purpose that you are so cleverly inve: with wonder, 
astonishment, aud admiration ; and every time you say to a friend 
“Have you seen we monster ingot?” or “ You ought to 
see Benson's great clock,” you are doing the work of a “ - 
man ” for those manufacturers as effectually as if you were carry- 
ing about a bill saying “ Please, papa, buy me one of Mr. Krupp's 
15-inch 600-pounders.” If your services in this capacity were 
honestly and openly recognised it would not matter, but it is 
always assumed, almost offensively too, that you are the obliged 
party, that it is you who are bound to be grateful, and that all this 
trouble has been taken solely for your improvement. The public, 
in fact, is treated like the young gentlemen at Dotheboys Hall. 
The pupil who was set to weed the garden was said to be study- 
ing botany. “ Botany,” said Mr. Squeers, “is the knowledge of 
plants, and when he has learned that he goes and knows ‘em; 
that’s our system here.” And it is very much the same as that 
which is pursued with the Exhibition-goer. It is gravely given 
out that he is being instructed; what he is really doing is 
simply making himself useful to the sot-disant instructor. 

But even with the purest and most disinterested intentions, the 
value of an Exhibition as a vehicle for instruction is open to doubt. 
If it were ible to get a really truthful verdict from every 
visitor as he came out, it would probably be found that mental 
confusion, rather than information, was the result in a large majority 
of cases. Two or three dozen Polytechnic lecturers, all hammer- 
ing away at the same time, each on his own particular subject, 
would be very apt to leave a vague impression on most pas. a 
that the silkworm, perhaps, is composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
manganese, and found chiefly in the lias and carboniferous 
strata, where it is distributed in the ee = eng of one to ev 
seven three-tenths of the male population, or some suc 
“happy family” of ideas. But, to the hapless wight who has © 
been — Baw into regarding it from the educational point of view, 
a Great Exhibition is nothing more than a vast volume of lectures 
administered on the simultaneous ae and what with steam- 
engines, raw materials, pottery, upholstery, and a hundred other 
objects of study all badgering him at once, he is very soon in a 
state of mind in which it would be impossible for him to say 
whether majolica is a textile fabric or one of the results of the 
destructive distillation of coal. 

The two theories which lie at the root of all Exhibitions are— 
first, that the mind of man has a natural bias towards scepticism ; 
and secondly, that seeing is believing. This was admitted with 
charming naiveté in one of the letters in that amusing cor- 
respondence which ap some time ago in the Mali 
Gazette. Mr. Brookfield says— with a statistical nicety appro- 

riate to the occasion—that there are not “two men in five 

undred” who would have the slightest notion what 5,000 
volumes are, what space they fill, in what proportion their 
various topics are distributed, &c., without actually seeing them ; 
which amounts to saying that if you tell a thousand men 
that these 5,000 books weigh so many tons, cover so many 
acres, measure so many feet, consist of novels, histories, poems, 
scientific works, in such and such proportions, and so on, not four 
of the number will believe a word of what you say. Therefore, 
as it is of the highest importance that they should hold perfectly 
sound and correct views in a matter so closely concerning their 
welfare, nothing remains but to bring them face to face with 
the actual substantial books, and them what they have 
got to say to that. This is what Mr. Brookfield calls “ the 
principle of teaching through the eye,” which has been found 
to do such good service in juvenile education, and it seems 
to furnish a clue to the true meaning of the vulgar phrase 
which connects that o with the name of a certain Mrs, 
Elizabeth Martin. Probably the lady referred to was a dis- 
tinguished exponent of the above principle, and the words which 
now pass current as a derisive ejaculation were originally uttered 
as a grateful tribute to her memory by some old pupil, who thus 
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concisely summed up the sources from which he had derived all 
his information. Le this as it may, the principle of teaching 
through the eye, whatever it may be with children, bears very 
oppressively on the adult. The Betty Martins of the present day 
seem to be tortured by a dread lest we should underrate the pro- 

ess we have made—lest we should, in fact, “think small beer” 
of the age we live in. They are clearly of opinion that our organ 
of magnitude is not sufficiently developed, that we have no notion 
how big things in general are. The plan on which they pro- 
ceed in order to correct our ideas on this head is not alto- 
gether original. It is obviously borrowed from that terrible 
man who haunts the newspapers in the off season, and whose 
monomania is to unite things under all possible cireumstances— 
who, if he goes to a wedding, insists on uniting the ages of the 
bridesmaids ; or, if to a funeral, busies himself with calculating the 
united length of all the hatbands present. Some time ago it 
occurred to some ingenious public instructor that the quantity of 
the gold found in Australia was a subject on which the popular 
mind was very vague, and immediately we were treated to a paste- 
board obelisk covered with gold leaf, which we were requested, for 
educational purposes, to consider solid gold, and to accept as the 
representative of all the united nuggets fund since the opening of 
the diggings. Now, it would appear, the pressing want is an 
accurate conception of the length, breadth, and thickness of the 
united books and newspapers of the year; but of course there 
are many other branches of information to which the system 
might be applied just as well. Probably not two men in 
five hundred, as Mr. Brookfield would say, have the slightest 
notion how many ———- are issued in a year, what 
space they cover, in what proportions their colours are dis- 
tributed, and other matters just as necessary to happiness as a 
knowledge of the dimensions of our literature. A simple screen 

pered with postage-stamps would be all that would be necessary 

or what Mr. Brookfield calls “a visible, tangible, and legible 
illustration.” Pins, again; which of us has any accurate notion of 
the amount of pins used in Great Britain in a twelvemonth, and 
who can doubt that a colossal pin representing the united pins of 
the year would be, like the united books, “one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable features in the Exhibition”? It is plain 
that this method of teaching is capable of indefinite expansion ; 
but unfortunately it is subject to the same practical difficulty 
as the system attempted at Lagado, of conversing by means 
of things instead of words. No palace of industry that human 
ingenuity could devise would suffice to contain visible and tangible 
illustrations of a thousandth of the things of which not two 
men in five hundred have the slightest notion. The principle 
is no doubt a grand one, but when it is attempted to carry it 
out in a sphere where space is limited, it necessarily has a certain 
iecemeal effect, and, if the truth must be told, complies with 

r. Johnson’s definition of pedantry—“an awkward display of 
unnecessary knowledge.” 

What with pedantry, therefore, on the one hand and puffery on 
the other, it is not to be wondered at that the a public is not 
more rapturously enthusiastic about Great Exhibitions. All that 
can be fairly expected of it is that it should take its pleasure sadly, 
like the English knights of old, and endeavour to lay to heart the 
few simple lessons which these displays do teach—that the world is 
very big; that there are a many ways of spending money for 
those who have got it; and that, let men prate as they like of the 
arts of peace, the art of war is, after all, the progressive art, for, 
as these peaceful exhibitions of dustry show, year by year cannon 
grow bigger, shells more murderous, and -arms more eflec- 
tive—which last lesson, we take it, is the most valuable to be 
learned from Great Exhibitions. 


FALAISE. 

eas beginnings of the Norman Conquest, in its more personal 
and picturesque point of view, are to be found in the Castle 

of Falaise. There, as Sir Francis Palgrave sums up the story, 
“ Arletta’s pretty feet twinkling in the brook made her the mother 
of William the Bastard.” And certainly, if great events depend 
upon great men, and if men are in any way influenced by 
the places of their birth, there is no place which seems more dis- 
tinetly designed by nature to be the cradle of great events. The 
spot is one which history would have dealt with unfairly if it had 
not contrived to find its way into her most striking pages. And 
certainly in this respect Falaise has nothing to complain of. 
Except one or two of the great cities of the province, no place 
is brought more constantly under our notice during five centuries 
of Norman history. And Norman history, we must not forget, 
includes in this case some of the most memorable scenes in the 
history of England, France, and Scotland. The siege by Henry 
the Fourth was in a manner local ; it was part of a warfare within 
the kingdom of France. But that warfare was one in which all 
the Powers of Europe felt themselves to be closely interested ; it 
was a warfare in which one at least of them directly partook; it 
was one in which the two great religions of Western Europe felt 
that their own fates were to be in a manner decided. In the 
‘earlier warfare of the fifteenth century Falaise plays a prominent 
. Town and castle were taken and retaken, and the ancient 
itself received a lasting and remarkable addition from 

the hand of one of the greatest of English captains. The tall 
round tower of Talbot, a model of the military masonry of 
its time, goes far to share the attention of the visitor with the 


massive keep of the ancient Dukes. Thence we leap back to 
the earliest great historical event which we ean comect, with 
any certainty, with any part of the existing building. It was h 
in a land beyond the borders of the Isle of Britain, but in a com- 
a neighbouring — of the wide dominions ‘of the 
ouse of Anjou, that the fullest homage was paid which ever was 
= by a King of Scots to a King of England. Here William the 
ion, the captive of Alnwick, became most effectually the “ man” 
of Henry Fitz-Empress, and burdened his kingdom with new 
and onerous engagements from which his next overlord found it 
convenient to relieve him. Earlier in the twelfth century, and in 
the eleventh, Falaise plays its part in the troubled politics of the 
Norman Duchy, in the wars of Henry the First and in the wars of 
his father. Still going back through a political and mili 
history spread over so many ages, the culminating interest of 
Falaise continues to centre round its first historic mention. Henry 
of Navarre, our own Talbot, William the Lion, Robert of Belesme, 
all fail to kindle the same emotions as are aroused + Bes spot 


which was the favourite dwelling-place of the pilgrim of Jerusalem, 
the birthplace of the Conqueror of England. 
Local tradition of course affirms the existing building to be 


the scene of William’s birth. The window is shown from which 
Duke Robert first beheld the tanner’s daughter, and the room in 
which William first saw what, if it really be the spot, must 
certainly have been light of an artificial kind. A pompous in- 
scription in the modern French style calls on us to reverence 
the spot where “the legislator of ancient England” “ fut 
engendré et naquit.” The odd notion of William being the 
legislator of England calls forth a passing smile, and another 


somewhat longer train of th t is —— William 
early in his reign, tried to learn English. He proved no ve t 


scholar, and he seen gave up his studies; but we may fai 
believe that he learned enough to understand the simple formulz 
of his own English charters. This leads one to ask the question, 


Would he not have been as likely to understand his own 

in the tongue of the conquered — as in what is supposed to 
represent his own native speech? Have we, after all, departed any 
further from the tongue of the oldest Charter of London than the 
Imperial dialect of a tions and antitheses has de from 
the simple and vigorous speech of the Roman de Rou? And, if 
he could spell it out in either tongue, he would find it somewhat 
faint praise to be told that, judged by the standard of the nine- 
teenth century, he was a mere barbarian, but that M. F. Galeron 
would condescend so far as to suggest to his contemporaries to 
judge the local hero by a less rigid rule. If this is all the credit 
that the great William can get from his own people in his. own 
birthplace, we can only say that, while demurring to his title of 
legislator of England, we would give him much better measure 
than this, even if we were writing on the site of the choir of 
Wantiquaries have, till acquiesced in the local 

Antiquaries have, ti \ i in 
belief that the existing building is the = hor castle of Robert the 
Devil. This belief in no way commits us to the details of the local 
legend. Robert must have had an astonishingly keen sight if he 
could, from any window of the existing keep, j of the whiteness 
of a pair of feet and ankles at the bottom of the rock. Nor does 
it at all follow that, if the present keep was standing at the time 
of William’s birth, William was therefore born in it. The Duke’s 
mistress would be just as likely to be lodged in some of the other 
buildings within the circuit of the castle as in the great square 
tower of defence. And, if we the belief, which is now 
becoming more prevalent, that the present keep is of the twelfth 
century and not of the eleventh, we are not by at all com- 
mitted to the dogma that, because Robert the Devil lived before 
1066, he could not possibly have had a castle of stone. In the 
wars of the eleventh and twelfth centuries many castles in 
Normandy were destroyed, not a few of them by Wiiliam himself 
after the great revolt which was put down at Val-des-dunes. The 
Norman castle, evidently of the type used after the Conquest, was 
introduced into England before the Conquest by the —— 
favourites of Eadward the Confessor. They could have built only 
in imitation of what they had been used to build in Normandy, 
and unless the new fashion, with its new name, had been a dis- 
tinct advance on anything in the way of fortification already 
known in England, it would not have caused so much amazement 
as it did. Englishmen were perfectly familiar with stone walls to 
a town, but the Norman keep was something new, something for 
which there was no English name, and which therefore retained 
its French name of “ castel.”” On the whole, the evidence is in 
favour of the belief that the present castle of Falaise is of the 
twelfth century. But there is no reason to deny, and there is 
every reason to believe, that Robert the Devil may have in- 
habited a castle of essentially the same type in the eleventh 
century. 

Adjpining the keep is the tall round tower of the great Talbot. 
The two towers suggest exactly opposite remembrances. One sets 
before us the Norman dominant in England, the other sets before 
us the Englishman dominant in Normandy. Or the case may be 
put in another shape. ‘Talbot, like so many of his comrades, was 
probably of Norman descent. Such returned to the land of their 
fathers in the character of Englishmen. And yet, after all, when 
the descendants of Rolf’s Danes and of the older Saxons of 
Bayeux assumed the character of Englishmen, they were but 
casting away the French husk and standing forth once more in the 
genuine character of their earlier forefathers. Such changes were 
doubtless quite unconscious ; long before the fifteenth century the 
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orman in England had become thoroughly English, and the Nor- 
i in von had become thoroughly French. French indeed in 
h and manners he had been for ages, but by the time of Henry 

e Fifth he had become French in national feeling also. The 
tower of Talbot was no doubt felt by the people of Falaise to be a 
badge of bondage. It stands nobly and proudly, a the 
older keep; its genuine masonry as good as on the day it was built, 
while the stuff with which its upper part was mended twenty 
years back has already crumbled away. Within, a few details of 
pusely English character tell their tale in most intelligible 


he position of the castle is striking beyond measure. It is all 

the more so because it comes on the traveller who reaches the 
lace in the way in which travellers are now most likely to reach 
it as a thorough surprise. In the approach by the railway 
the castle hardly shows at all. We pass through the streets 
of the town; the eye is caught by the splendid church of St. 
Gervase, but of the castle we get only the faintest glimpse, nothing 
at all to suggest the full glory of its position. We pass on by the 
fine but very inferior church of the Holy Trinity, we contemplate 
the statue of the local hero; we pass through the castle gate; we 
s by a beautiful desecrated ~~ of the twelfth century ; we 

1 by the rise of the ground and by the sight of the walks below 
that we are reich my er it is not till we are close to the keep 
itself, till we have reached the very edge of the precipice, that we 
fully realize that there is a precipice at all. At last we are on the 
brow ; we see plainly enough the falaises, the felsen—the honest 
Teutonic word still ne and giving its name to the town 
itself, and to its distinguishing feature. The castle stands on 
the very edge of the steep and rugged rock ; opposite to it frowns 
another mass of rocks, not sharp and peaked, but chaotic, like a 
mass of huge boulders rolled close together. From this point the 
lish cannon played successfully on the ancient keep, which, 
under the older Pas. w A of warfare, must have been well nigh 
impregnable. It is from this opposing height that the castle is 
now best surveyed by the peaceful antiquary. Between the two 
points tumbles along the same little beck in which the pretty feet 
are said to have twinkled, and not far off the trade of the damsel’s 
father is still plied, apm on the very spot where that un- 
savoury craft, of old the craft of the demagogue, was so strangely 
to connect itself with the mightiest of Norman warriors and 


ces. 
Pe What, it may be asked, is the condition of this most interesting 
monument of an age which has utterly passed away? If there is 
any building in the world which ae wholly to the past, 
towards which the duty of the present is simply to preserve, to 
every stone, to prop if need be, but to disturb nothing, to 
stay from falling as long as human power can stay it, but to abstain 
from supplanting one jot or one tittle of the ancient work by the 
most perfect of modern copies—it is surely the donjon-keep of 

Falaise. But, like every other building in France, the birth: 

of the Conqueror is hopelessly handed over to the demon of 
restoration. They who have tumed all the ancient monu- 
ments of France upside down have come to Falaise also. They 
who were revelling ten years back in the destruction of Peri- 
gueux, they who are even now fresh from effacing all traces 
of antiquity from the noble minster of Mati they who 
have thrust their own handiworks even into the gloomy t 
of Odo, have at last stretched forth their hands to smite the 
cradle of the Conqueror himself. The Imperial architect, M. 
Ruprich Robert, has surveyed the building, he has drawn up a 
most clear and intelligent account of its character and his- 
tory, or on this showing, the work of desiruction has 
wens | will soon be at an end; there will be no 
need to dispute whether any part be of the eleventh or of 
the twelfth century; both alike are making room for a spruce 


imitation of the nineteenth. We shall no longer see the 
dwellingplace either of Robert the Devil or of Henry Fitz- 
Empress; in its stead we shall trace the last iece of the 


reign of Napoleon the Third. Sham ge 1s grotesque 
ev here, but it is more grotesque than when we see 
sovlp-out capitals stuck into the windows of a roofless castle, 
when the grey hue of age is wiped away from a building 
which has stood at least seven hundred years, and when the 
venerable fortress is made to look as spick and 
last built range of shops at Paris. Among the ess pranks, 
at once tesque and lamentable, played by the mania 
_for restoration, surely the “ restoration ” of this venerable ruin 
is the most — and lamentable of all. The municipality 
of Caen have lately made themselves a spectacle to mankind 
by pulling down, seemingly out of sheer wantonness, one half 
one of the most curious churches of their city. We com- 
mend them not; but we do not place even them on a level 
with the subtler —- of Falaise. The savages of Caen 
are satisfied with simple, open destruction; what they cannot 
understand or appreciate they make away with. But there is 
no hypocrisy, no pretence about them; they simply destroy, they 
do not presume to replace. But the restorer not only takes 
away the work of the men of old, he impudently puts his 
own work in its stead. Je takes away the truth and puts a 
lie in its place. Our reader: snow very well with what reservations 
this doctrine ‘must be ta’ n—reservations which in the case of 
churches or other building actually applied to appropriate modern 
uses, are very considerable. But in the case of a mere monument 
of antiquity, a building whose only value is that it has stood so 
many years. that it exhibits the style of such an age, that it has 


as the 


beheld such and such great events, there is no reservation to be 
made at all. In the castle of Falaise we may adopt, word for 
word, the most vehement of Mr. Ruskin’s ielonstion on this 
head. The man who turns the ancient reality of the twelfth 
cen’ into a sham of the nineteenth deserves no other fame 
than the fame which Eratostratus won at Ephesus, and whieh 
James Wyatt won in the chapter-house of Durham. 


THE BILL FOR THE PARKS. 


introduction of a Bill to define the conditions on which 
the use of the Royal Parks is to be enjoyed by the public, 
while, by the tardiness of its appearance, it points a severe con- 
demnation of the Government, does also, by the necessity of 
its enactment, point a no less severe condemnation of English law. 
It is said by foreigners that there is no such thing in English jurie- 
prudence as precision, which ought to be the basis of all law. Cer- 
tainly we must admit that its principles are of the most accom- 
modating elasticity, while its language affects the precision of 
minute technicality. A graver censure can hardly be on 
any body of laws to say that they pretend to the strictest ae- 
and admit of the loosest possible i retation. If it were 

possible to advance a still severer accusation, it would be that the 
: og of their principles depends on the popular feeling © 
of the times, and on the temper or pliability of rd moe It eer- 
tainly is wonderful how the common law of England has been made 
to speak in harmony with the dominant opinions of successive 
epochs; how mans time it ee then anti-feudal ; ed at 
one time it was for ive, against prerogative ; at 
one time is tenants hep how ultimately it 

favoured them, to the prejudice of the lord. 


The case in point si illustrates this pervading pliability. One 
would have thought that, fe any two things were clear and indubit- 
able, they would be the law as to the right of public meeting and the 


law as to the right of using the Royal Par! 
country would questions of this kind be left in doubt and —e 
or relegated to the oblique interpretation of imperfect analogy. 
law upon them — be invidious and unpopular, illiberal and 
despotic; but it would certainly be clear, unambiguous, and autho- 
ubt, or express ightest ignorance, as to the i 
meeting convened by the associated artisans of Paris age Bois 
de Boulogne or the Tuileries Gardens. There would be two 
simple articles in the Code to which he might at any time refer, 
and reference to which would be made unnecessary by their noto- 
riety—one on public meetings, and another on public places. 
Knowi 
power of the Government to enforce it. But in England we have 
no law strictly bearing on these points. We have only legal 
analogies, any number of which can be quoted on any side of 
any question. Some ten or twelve years Sir A. Cockburn 
and Sir R. Bethell were consulted as to right of keepi 
persons out of the Parks, or turning them out. The rm | 
an opinion to the effect that there is a right to close gates, 
and to exclude the public; or, the gates being open, to exclude 
i ; but that who have once entered 
cannot be turned out without notice that the license is with- 
drawn. This opinion was submitted to Sir Hugh Cairns and 
Sir W. Bovill, who answered that persons having once entered 
the Park can only be ejected after notice served on or brought 
home to each individually. Publication, they say, is not enough ; 
for many cannot, and many would not, read. The right ef 
removal must be exercised against indivi and must not be 
brought to bear upon a mass of ms. Every man must be 
arrested in his _— with the slightest possible degree of violence, 
and gently removed from the Park. It is superfluous to add that, 
when the police are to do their epiriting 80 | 
must act in the most pacific The military cannot 
come on the ground, except in the case of riot; then they camnot 
act till an hour after the Riot Act has been read; and the Riot 
Act cannot be read till something or other has been done— 
perhaps until the front file of soldiers has been knocked down, or a 
score of houses in Park Lane gutted. In fact the whole opinion 
reads, not like the utterance of two grave and learned lawyers, 
but like a parody designed by some laborious caricaturist, of the 
bungling circuitousness, ie indirectness, and puzzling elasticity 
of the knglish common law. It is not only farcical in its techni- 
but where most farcical. Even the force of 
ogies recognised maxims is set at nought by it The 
right of user in the Parks given by the Crown iat its very 
nature, only one of a qualified kind. It hardly amounts to more 
than a right of the Parks by day. It is utterly at 
variance om on user by night. Yet there are instances of 
onging to great proprietors, the user of which has 
been so long sanctioned that we Toubt whether the public could 
be excluded from them by night, as the inhabitants of London are 
excluded from St. James's and Hyde Parks after certain hours. 
We know, too, of at least one noble Lord whose park is ovca- 
sionally inundated by multitudes, who bring their dinners with 
them, which they munch in the sight of hi rome with no 
other authority than that of long prescription. Surely such un- 
limited dedication to the public cannot be predicated of any 
of the Royal Parks. Yet how has such a user hitherto. been 
prevented? How has the Crown succeeded in suppressing, 
lirst, fairs, and then hawkers, and lastly preachers? How 
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would it act if to-morrow twenty thousand people assembled with 
the intention of purchasing, and one thousand with the intention 
of selling, ginger-beer and tobacco? Would the policemen: have 
to serve a separate notice on each of the vendors, and hand him 
gently out of the Park? Was this the as bx which the original 
rohibition was first carried into effect? We cannot speak with 
Leoutodes of the details of this prohibition, but we will venture 
to say that it was not carried into effect in this manner. Further, 
we will say that, if in those days it had been attempted in this 
way only, it never would have been carried into effect at all. The 
Government of the day took a practical view of a broad question. 
The Parks originally belonged to the Crown; the Crown had 
given & — and only a qualified, user of them to the public; 
it had allowed the public to use them, not as the public chose, but 
as the Crown chose. Therefore it could exclude or admit, as it 
thought best, people who wished to meet for new and unusual 
purposes, Such, we are convinced, would have been the doctrine 
of great lawyers in the times of George I. and George II. And 
we should much have liked to see the expression of Thurlow’s 
face if any one had ventured to tell him, as we are now told, that 
the force of the old maxim, Nullum tempus occurrit regi, had been 
weakened in respect of the Parks by the Nullum Tempus Act of 
176g—an Act — expressly to prevent the repetition of such 
an injustice as had been committed by the then Ministry in ousting 
a political opponent in order to substitute a political partisan in 
the possession of certain Crown lands. 
owever, times change, and with them the application of legal 
maxims and traditions. Modern authorities do not shrink from 
expounding the great — of opening the Royal Parks to 
ublic assemblies on the principle on which Widow Blackacre 
instructed a vagrant scrivener to Ging his action for battery and 
assault, As the existing law is pronounced by its sagest inter- 
preters to be powerless for the prevention of a great nuisance 
and great danger, we must do what our forefathers thought 
it needless to do eighty years ago, but what Mr. Walpole’s 
experience of last year — to have warned him and his 
colleagues to do before the end of the last Parliamentary 
Session. How, with the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown before them, they could have deferred bringing in a 
Bill to supply a notable defect, is as incomprehensible as that 
they should have brought it in at so unpropitious a time as 
the close of last week. Certainly the explanation attempted 
by Lord Derby altogether fails to offer any reason which ought 
to have weighed with statesmen responsible at once for the 
public peace and for the preservation of the legal rights of 
the Crown. Last July or last February the matter might have 
passed off easily and quietly. It will probably pass off now, 
though not so quietly. The populace imagine that they have an 
indefeasible right to the Parks; and, what is more important, 
they think they have asserted this right successfully. To tell 
them now that their victory of last Monday is a mere hallu- 
cination, that their supposed right is to be perverted into a tort, 
and that, just as they are enjoying their triumph, its fruits are 
to be wrung from them by the very Parliament which they 
denounce, is a piece of statesmanship for which the worst ene- 
mies of the late Home Secretary were hardly prepared. Nor 
will the opponents of the Bill want strong reasons for oppos- 
ing it. They may ask effectively, Why should it be passed ? 
at have the working-men of London done to merit this 
act of excommunication? What violence, what lawlessness, 
what misconduct marred their meeting on Monday last? Was 
there a single flower-bed injured ? Was a single flower plucked ? 
Was there a branch broken from a single tree? Were the features 
of the Park damaged in the slightest degree? Could any one 
have discovered the next morning that there had been a meeting 
overnight? All this is and has been said, and will be said again 
with varying degrees of bitterness and power. And that it 
should be said at all is entirely due to the foolish dawdling 
of Mr. Walpole and his colleagues. Yet there is hardly 
a sensible man on either side of the House who, criticizing 
the provisions of the Bill in a cool and impartial temper, 
will not admit that they are necessary. It is not desirable 
that the Parks should become a Forum or a Pnyx. If 
one body of Reformers has felt that its honour and interests were 
alike involved in maintaining order and decorum, we have no 
arantee that future a will be equally orderly and 
rous. Moreover, we are bound to consider how much is 
implied by the free right of public meeting in the Parks. It 
means that any number of persons may meet, holding any number 
of opposite opinions. It means that a body of Reformers may 
meet near the Marble Arch, and a body of anti-Reformers may 
meet near Grosvenor Gate; Garibaldians at one side, anti- 
Garibaldians at another. It means that meetings may be 
held so numerous and so discordant that a serious breach of 
the peace must necessarily follow, with all its incidents of a 
preliminary riot, reading of the Riot Act, pelting of the 
soldiers, and firing by the soldiers. No sane man can think 
it desirable that such a condition of things should exist 
almost at the heart of the richest and most populous capital of 
Europe. Nor will any sane man, in his unfactious moments, com- 
plain of the harshness of a Bill which, while it distinctly recites 
that the Parks are to be used for the recreation of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, imposes a penalty of ten pounds, or one month’s imprison- 
ment, on any person who takes em in convening a public assembly 
for political purposes. The Bill is so far reasonable enough. But 
the two reflections we have already mentioned are inevitably sug- 


ested by it:—First, why should its introduction have been 

elayed till the month of May? Secondly, how curious must be 
the flexibility of English law which in the nineteenth century 
finds doubts as to the rights of the Crown and its control of the 
Parks, whereas the eighteenth century never doubted at all! .. 


THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 


\ \ ) HEN Dr.Whately accepted the see of Dublin, he remarked, 
“ Well, then, I shall be the last Archbishop.” But after 
holding it for a quarter of a century he has been gathered to his 
fathers in peace, and Archbishop Trench reigns in his stead; and 
it seems quite possible that the strange anomaly of a Church 
which nobody defends and every one can abuse with impunity 
may outlive more Archbishops yet. Nor is the reason far to 
seek, There can be little doubt indeed that the Irish Church 
— will turn up in every Session of Parliament as long as 
reland continues to be blest with that very “ peculiar ””—not to 
say very Hibernian —“institution”; but then there is another 
question, not so easy to answer, that always turns up with it, 
which may be expressed in the title of one of our most popular 
novels, “ What will he do with it?” The Establishment is in 
possession, and vested interests must be respected ; and supposing 
od are suffered gradually to lapse by death, what is to be done 
with its revenues? The great landowners, again, who are mostly 
Protestants, have bought or inherited their property subject to 
the burden of tithes or rent-charge, and have no sort of right to 
be relieved from it. But if the money is still paid over to the 
State, and is to be put to an — uses, obviously the 
Roman Catholic Church, which includes at least four-fifths 
of the population, has the first claim to it. Yet the Catholic 
clergy, for reasons we may notice presently, are by no means 
eager to receive any State support, and the Ministry which 
igotry of the country, to say nothing of the dogged opposition of 
chorus of Evangelical howls from the platform of Exeter Hall. 
We are far from saying that these difficulties are conclusive; we 
only say that there they are, and they very much complicate an 
— settlement of the question. It may be added that the 
rish people have not always shown themselves as zealous about 
the matter as might have been expected. There is an instinctive 
ea in every true-born Celt for trailing his coat if only some- 
ody will be good enough to tread upon it, and so long as the 
bloated hierarchy of the dominant Church perform that function 
in a decorous and not too oppressive manner, he feels in his heart 
that the luxury of a comfortable grievance would be lost by getting 
rid of it. The Roman Catholic clergy, on their part, are by no 
means blind to the accession of influence to their own order 
derived from the esprit de corps which is kept alive by the 
presence of a rival communion in all the pride of place and 
power, for itis not too much to say that the Established Church is 
the strength of Irish Ultramontanism. Nor do they care to risk 
that influence by os endowments from the State which, after 
all, would very likely not be equivalent to what they already 
extract from the pockets of their congregations. But, while full 
admitting the practical difficulty of disestablishing the Trish 
Church, we quite believe, on the other hand, that the matter 
is a mere question of time, for there is not a single word to 
be said in its defence in the abstract. Neither the pretext nor the 
real ground of its prolonged lease of existence, to adopt the old 
distinction of Thucydides, will bear sifting for a moment. The, 
retext is at best an anachronism, and the real reason is an insult. 

e are asked to support a missionary Church for converting the 
Irish to Protestantism, to which it may be replied, in the first 
place, that after a trial of three centuries, with every advantage 
of wealth, prestige, political and social influence, supplemented 
for two centuries by the elaborate refinements of a system of 
minute persecution, it has egregiously failed to convert them ; and, 
in the next place, that our modern theory of politics does not 
recognise any obligation or right in the State to enforce religious 
truth, or what it considers such, on unwilling subjects. But the 
real secret of the disinclination to touch ecclesiastical endowments 
in Ireland is the fear of many, and the hope openly expressed by 
some, that the thin end of the wedge would be inserted, and a 
precedent afforded for disendowing the State Church in England 
afterwards, To say nothing here of the broad moral difference 
between a Church which represents more than a full half of the 
population and some nine-tenths of its wealth and education, and 
a Church which hardly numbers twelve per cent. of the popula- 
tion among its members, this argument implies that the Irish 
Establishment is maintained, not for the sake of Irish, but of 
English interests; or, in other words, that Ireland is so far 
governed, not for her own benefit, but for ours. 

It cannot be said that the debate of Tuesday last has thrown 
much new light on the subject. All the crambe decies repetita 
of the old arguments in support of the status quo, which have been 
urged and answered till one is weary of hearing them, were 
again brought forward, enforced, it is fair to add, by the startling 
denial of Sir F. Heygate “that the Roman Catholic Church is 
the Church of the majority,” and by th+ scarcely less amazing asser- 
tion of Mr. Vance that the poor pitt.nce of gapool daled out 
annually to Maynooth is a fair equivalent for the 586,000/. which 
forms, according to his own estimate, the gross revenue of the 
Establishment. The Attorney-General of course made the usual 
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ent which is expected on such occasions, that the Irish 
Church, as at present cada, was established ten centuries ago, 
and that the arguments against it are not only irreligious, 
but “communistic” and revolutionary, threatening all rights 
of private => well as the revenues of the Church of 
England. And Mr. Newdegate wound up the debate by the 
characteristic but somewhat irrelevant suggestion that “if any 
rtion of the Irish Church property were given to the Roman 
atholic hierarchy, and they were established, this country would 
be immediately called upon to > ie relations with the Court of 
Rome,” in which case “we should find ourselves deceived 
by the Papal Court.” Many persons perhaps may think it 
would be no great harm if we did open official relations with 
the Court of Rome, and that it would tend rather to limit than to 
increase the power of the Catholic hierarchy. But at all events 
that had nothing to do with the question in debate. On the other 
hand, Sir John Gray, Colonel Greville Nugent, and other 
speakers on the same side, repeated what has been so often and so 
incontrovertibly urged before against the injustice and unreason of 
endowing a wealthy Church for a small and wealthy minority in 
defiance of the wishes of the great body of the people, who have 
to find support, as best they can, for the clergy of their own 
In fact, Sydney Smith’s old story of the parson who could have no 
service on Sunday morning because the clerk’s wife was sick and 
the collective Protestantism of the parish could not muster the 
rubrical number of three for a congregation without her, contains 
the gist of all that is to be said on the subject, and it is quite enough. 
Mr. Gladstone very happily illustrated the situation by the 
parallel of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, which probably 
numbers quite as large a proportion of the Scotch as the Establish- 
ment does of the Irish people. Yet who would dream of renewing 
Laud’s ill-omened scheme for transferring to it the endowments 
of the Presbyterian Church, or who would be surprised if such a 
were greeted by a universal cry of indignation from one 
end of the country to the other? This is just what has been 
done in Ireland ; but then it was done three centuries ago, and as 
we have made the fathers eat sour grapes, it seems to us only 
fitting that the children’s teeth should be set on edge. The chief 
importance of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, however, did not lie in 
this, or even in his elaborate summing up of the three conditions on 
some or all of which alone any Church Establishment can be justi- 
fied, and every one of which is conspicuously violated in the case 
of the Irish Church, but in the implicit pledge which it was under- 
stood to convey of au intention to take up the question hereafter. 
We quite sympathize with his satisfaction at the moving of the 
revyious question, though the arguments of the mover were in 
vour of deferring its further consideration to the Greek Kalends. 
Little would be gained by passing a barren resolution which at 
this moment mad assuredly tend to no practical result, and the 
Irish difficulty will be more fitly and more effectually dealt with 
for practical purposes at a future period. 

There are two points, however, which were hardly, if at all, 
touched upon in Tuesday's debate, but which appear to us to be 
of very —_ importance. A “sentimental grievance ” 
with a people of the excitable temperament of the Irish may no 
doubt become a serious matter, but unless it is sought to transfer 
the ecclesiastical endowments to the rival hierarchy—and the 
Roman Catholic speakers expressly disclaimed any such desire— 
it can hardly be said that the Establishment, however grotesque 
an anomaly, is much of a practical grievance to the mass of the 
population. But the reverse is certainly true of the present state 
of the Land question. How far it can be remedied by legislation, 
or how far it should be left to the action of an improved public 
opinion on the landowners, it would be out of place to discuss 
here. We have already more than once adverted to the subject. 
But it is impossible not to feel that the actual sufferings of 
the people are fur more closely connected with the other stock 
“grievance” of Ireland. And, secondly, notwithstanding the 
disclaimers so freely made in their name, we think it highly 
expedient that the Roman Catholic clergy should receive an en- 
dowment from the State. At present their incomes are wrung, 
in the shape of Easter dues and the like, from the poverty of a 
starving people ; and this is clearly a very substantial grievance. 
It is not well that the priests should be dependent for support 
on the forced benevolence of their flocks, and it is very desirable 
that they should have such a stake in the country as would be 
implied in the receipt of regular emoluments secured by Govern- 
ment. If the statistics ostentatiously paraded two or three years 
ago by Dr. Hume, an Irish incumbent at Liverpool, be correct, to 

e effect that there is an unusually large proportion of “ brothel- 
keepers, prostitutes, professional beggars, fiddlers, pipers, dog- 
fanciers, billiard-markers, and inmates of prisons and bridewells” 
among the Roman Catholic population of Ireland, we should be 
inclined to draw from that circumstance a practical conclu- 
sion exactly the reverse of what is intended , the reverend 
pamphleteer. It is all the more necessary for the State to do 
what in it lies to provide the means of religious instruction for a 
class who stand so greatly in need of it, and to provide it in the 
only form in which they are willing to accept it. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


vi. 
HE Salon of 1867 is likely to be visited by an unusual number 
* of foreigners. Out of regurd to the convenience of English 
visitors we intend, this year, to keep our notices of it together, 


and to follow the alphabetical arrangement of the catalogue, 
The impression which this Exhibition is likely to make upon an 
Englishman unaccustomed to French art can hardly be favourable. 
It is not a bad Exhibition, nor, on the whole, worse than the Salons 
of previous years, but there are quantities of rapid and 
unconsidered work in it. The French are accustomed to paint on 
a larger scale than that usually ~— by our own artists, and 
the restriction on the number of works sent—no painters 
being allowed to hang more than two oil pictures—has a natural 
tendency to make artists choose the very | omar canvasses th 

can cover. <A thoughtless visitor, seeing so much that he must 
know to be mediocre, might easily carry away with him the idea 
that the contemporary Brena school is much weaker than it 
really is. Out of this Salon a jury of severe judges might select 
the materials for an Exhibition which would be not only excellent, 
but also extensive enough for ordinary possibilities of study. 
There have been mm there always are complaints, of 
unjust exclusions, but the jury have certainly admitted many works 
which np more in favour of their tenderness than their know- 
ledge. For much of the bad work admitted the jury, however, are 
not responsible. A large number of painters, medallis ts of previous 
years, enjoy the right to exhibit without submitting their works 
to examination by the jury, and to these painters belong some of 


the very worst pictures in the Exhibition. The same pheno- 
menon been observed in England, for when a picture exhi- 
bited in Trafalgar Square is notably and exceptionally 


there is always a strong probability that it has been pain 
by a Royal Academician. We desire to imply no more 
than the simple fact. The “exempts” in France and the 
Academicians in England are not on the whole worse painters 
than their unprivileged brethren; they are even, as a class, 
better painters than the class which has received no honours. 
But since these painters run no risk of refusal they are 
liable to become careless, and many of them have notoriously 
become careless; or they may grow old, and still exhibit the last 
dregs of an exhausted gift. e firmly believe that it would be 
better for art if there were no honours of any external kind to be 
awarded to its professors. We believe that the highest honour a 
great painter need ever care for is the honour of bearing a name 
which he himself has made famous. The French system of 
bestowing medals is an impertinence, and artists who respect 
themselves ought to decline them. Art is so complex a matter, and 
our judgment of it is so much influenced by our personal predi- 
lections, that no human being is sufficiently impartial to under- 
take the distribution of such rewards. 

M. Amaury Duval has contributed one of the best studies of the 
nude in this Exhibition. The colour is very delicate and pure, 
the tones of the background are agreeably modulated to accompany 
and relieve the figure. It is called “Psyche,” but is simply a fine 
study of a beautiful girl on a bed, awake, but happily resting, as 
only healthy and rich natures can rest, in full enjoyment of their 
own beautiful tranquillity. M.Adorm.> Appian sends two land- 
scapes; he is so charming an etcher that we naturally expect from 
him much ease and felicity of manner. His first landscape, “ Sous 
Bois; environs de Rossillon,” is a study of a stream under dense 
green foliage ; it is not so happy as the artist’s usual work, probably 
on account of the monotony of its colour. The other landsc 
“ Dans les marais de Rossillon,” is livelier and better; the artist 
has himself engraved it in etching, and quite successfully. A land- 
scape by Appian is seldom altogether his own without some gray 
rock, green field, bright water, and blue sky. With these materials 
he is always interesting, and though his manner is carried far, his 
dexterity is never offensive, because he loves nature really and is 
always sincere. We desire to direct especial attention to a stud 
of sea-shore by M. Amédée Baudit, “ La Cote de Terre Négre, 
marée montante.” It is singularly fine and harmonious in tone, in 
which quality few landscapes in the Exhibition, except those of 
Lambinet, are comparable to it. A rocky shore, and a bay of 
rippling sea, constitute the subject; the colouring is sober, yet 
of excellent quality. One of the best military pictures is the 
“ Prise du Fort de San Xavier, devant Puebla, le 2g Mars 1863,” 
by M. Beaucé. Unlike modern fortifications in general, the fort 
is exceedingly picturesque, and the military groups in the fore- 
ground are so arranged as not to interfere with it. Few French 
spectators, we should imagine, can look with much satisfaction 
upon a work which recalls the most unfortunate enterprise of the 
present reign. The landscape by M. Bernier, “ Landes, prés de Ban- 
nalec (Bretagne) ” is one of the best in the Exhibition; it is painted 
with great ease of manner, yet wholly without manual display, 
and the relations of tone are good and right. The scene is some- 
thing like an English common, with horses and cattle enjoying the 
short between the patches of gorse. There are one or 
two fine trees to the left, very intelligently interpreted. The 
work keeps strictly within certain limits of interpretation, but 
is in its way entirely satisfactory—being sound and genuine 
of its kind. We have omitted M. Benouville’s Daag 
view of the Tiber at Aqua Acetosa, which is a genuine 
work, though less pleasing in colour than that of M. Bernier, 
The shores of the Tiber are not favourable to pretty colour- 
ing, but the Tiber has character which M. Benou-ville has 
effectually rendered. We mention M. Blanchard’s “Panneau 

ur une Salle 4 Manger,” not on account of any excellence 
in the work itself, but because we believe that it is a right 
direction of minor talent to attempt a decorative art higher than 
house-painting, though inferior in rank to pictures. M. Blan- 
chard has followed the example of Rubens in representing 
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jects in great disorder, but we cannot think that disorder 
of this kind is likely to harmonize with the neatness of a rich 
man’s dining-room. When what looks like disorder to persons 
unacquainted with art is in reality governed by principles of high 
artistic arrangement, the result is the highest of all the forms of 
order, and may be safely introduced in the most perfectly ordered 
houses; but in these pannels of M. Blanchard we recognise no 
noble arrangement of this kind. 

M. Bonnat, who is just beginning to be celebrated, has con- 
tributed two pictures, of which the one we shall mention is 
in every way worthy of him, “ Ribera dessinant 4 la porte de 
Y’Ara Coeli & Rome.” Ribera is seated near the door, from which 
monks are issuing, and a little Roman girl is standing against 
the wall. The work is of the same character and quality as 
the smaller of the two pictures by Bonnat exhibited in London 
by Mr. Wallis during the winter, which represented groups 
before a Roman palace. We mention M. Boudin’s pictures 
“La Jetée” and “La Plage” as examples of extreme man- 
nerism. ‘They are sketches in opaque colour, and belong to a 
class of work with which we have no sympathy whatever. “ Le 
Mamillare” of M. Gustave Boulanger is an incident in the 
toilet of antiquity. On this work it may be sufficient to re- 
mark that, without any tendency to prudery, which in matters 
of art has always seemed to us especially irrelevant, we have 
an objection to toilet scenes in general. The condition of per- 
fect nakedness, if rightly treated, is a fit subject for the purest 
and highest art; but dressing suggests the idea that the person 
is undressed, and that the personages on the canvass, like Eve 
after her sin, know that they are naked. In a review of this 
kind, where our object is little more than to indicate what is worth 
looking at, we may seem to deal too one in terms of gr 
but we cannot pass M. Jules Breton without hearty thanks for his 
“Effet de Lune.” It is rather black, for few painters are aware how 
much colour there may be in moonlight, but it is full of real feeling 
and power. The scene is on a river-side, and the moon is comin 
out from behind a dark cloud. “ Le Retour des Champs,” by M. 
Jules Breton, is of the same kind and og | as his pastoral sub- 
jects in the Universal Exhibition. The figures—three women 
returning together, the hands of the middle one on the shoulders 
of the others—are finely and even grandly conceived; but the 
wheat !—all its beautiful colour is gone; it is as if every 
blade of it had been dyed with some Forrible brown. M. Brion 
has attempted to paint “God the Father on the Sixth Day of 
Creation,” and, to do M. Brion justice, he has sueceeded at least 
in conveying a very sublime impression, more sublime probably 
than most of us retain from the ideas of our infaney. The 

re, of course, is that of a very old man with long 
white beard and hair, seated amongst clouds. The earth is 
seen under the clouds, as from a balloon, and the glimpses of land 
are very powerfully rendered with the poetry of silver rivers. The 
technical feat which astonishes artists is the fine management of 
so much white—white drapery, white hair, white clouds. The 
clouds, too, are remarkably luminous, and the cloud-nature is fully 
rendered, which in religious art is extremely rare. This truth to 
the nature of cloud has by no means diminished the grandeur of 
the picture; on the contrary, these well-painted clouds are far 
grander than the badly-painted clouds of Ingres and the school of 
tradition; neither do they injure the re. M. Cabanel’s fine 

rtrait of “ Madame F.” is equal in skill to his excellent one of 
Madame Clermont Tonnerre in the Universal Exhibition, but 
it is not so charming. M. Chaplin is a repulsive to us 
by what seems a studied indelicacy. To make the nude look 
more naked, the art is to surround it with clothed parts. 
M. Chaplin’s picture entitled “Les Perruches” is a dise 
agreeeble example of this. M. Fleury Chenu has invented 
what seems quite a new kind of painting, depending on 
force of isolation, and yet Bary this art may be as old 
as any, for the Japanese and Chinese have practised it for 
ages. On a field of cold gray he isolates the most intense 
colours, two or three together, in little clusters. His pic- 
tures, ‘La Neige” and “Sur le Quai” are good instances of 
this. In the first a country road passes through a field covered 
with snow, a carriage is passing along the road, and children are 
playing in the snow. The carriage has a blue body and yellow 
wheels, and the blue body is made to tell with the utmost inten- 
sity. In the other subject we recognise the quay at Lyons on a 
misty day, nearly opposite the cathedral. The ladies who are 
walking on the quay are brought in strong relief against the 
mist, and their dresses are painted as intensely as the 
Fackney carriage in the other picture. The dislike to frank 
green which marks some French artists has been carried to its 
utmost extreme by M. Cicéri in his “Au Bord du Loing.” 
The trees, though in full foliage, have not a particle of green in 
them ; they are of a light cold gray, though near to the spectator. 
M. Comte, who has so often produced works notable of their kind, 
has this year two pictures which are not likely to increase his 
reputation. In the first, “Henry III. pendant l’assassinat du Duc 


de Guise,” the expression of fear and horroris powerfully rendered, | 
but it is a degrading expression, and one which no rational | 
urchaser would care to have continually before him. Henry is | 


istening too, at a door, which is not a noble occupation, though, 
under the circumstances, excusable enough. The other picture, 
“Corps de Garde au XVII* siécle,” is chiefly occupied by the 
figure of a big man yawuing, as unpleasant and ungraceful a figure 
as could be imagined. M. Daubigny’s single contribution is a 
small picture, “Un soir a Audresy, bord de la Seine,” It 
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is very admirahle and true in feeli and the executi 
is of that direct and simple kind a is never praca 
but by accomplished masters. Daubigny’s son, M. Karl Pierre 
Daubigny, has sent two landscapes which carry into this branch 
of art some of the tendencies of Bonnat and Ribot in figure.. 
painting. They are frank and clever sketches, full of powerful 
understanding of the best means to attain the end in view; but 
there is a strong preference for muddy colours, which is injurious 
and degrading. The titles of these pictures are “La Moulidre 4 
Villerville” snd “Plage de Villerville.” M. Dauzats has long 
been known as a clever painter of architecture. His “Vug 
Extérieure de la Cathédrale de Toléde ” and “ Musulman en priére 
devant le mirab de la mosquée de Tayloun au Caire,” are both 
brilliant works, showing much know of light, and a true 
estimate of architectural forms. 

We Ne poe our countryman, Mr. H. W. B. Davis, on 
his splendid contribution to this year’s Salon, His two pictures, 
“Le Troupeau Egaré; dunes ie Condette (Pas de Ealais),® 
and “Labourage au Printemps,” are both remarkable enough to 
found a reputation. We spoke of the latter picture last year, for 
it was one of the chief attractions of the Academy of 1866, 
and we regret not to have space, in this too rapid ’ 
for a thorough analysis of the first. Its chief merits are extreme 
delicacy, especially in the sky, combined with t expression of 

wer in the animals. Now an artist who has both strength and 

elicacy in a very high degree, as Mr. Davis certainly has, is in a 
fair way to become great. M. Jules Didier is also a very genuine 
artist, and we drew attention last year to his fine pictures of 
Italian oxen. He now attempts horses in his “ Pré ifs de 
courses en Etrurie,” and not without success. This picture has 
been severely criticized for its realism, but it is interesting to 
see these classical subjects as they were in real life, and 
pictures of this kind have a peculiar educational use. If any 
rich man wishes to make a suitable gift to a school where 
the classical languages are taught, we suggest this picture. M. 
Gustave Doré has always been ambitious to be considered 
a painter, but the public, which rarely accords a reputation 
in two different arts, has never hitherto liked his pictures. 
A few years ago we hoped that M. Doré might ultimately paint 
fairly, but his love of the gigantic has effectually prevented any 
real progress. He cannot paint a large picture, and disdains to 
paint a small one. His enormous tapis vert, a scene at and about 
a gaming-table in Germany, though it has the qualities of a clever 
sketch of real life—qualities which may be as easily put into a 
woodcut in Punch—has not the artistic qualities necessary to the 
success of a picture thirty feet long. It is one of the most lament- 
able mistakes we ever saw committed, and the effect of it has been 
entirely contrary to what the artist must have hoped, for all Paris 
laughs at it, and for the last week or two Doré has been on a 
ga of unenviable notoriety. The other picture, “ La Fille 

e Jephte et ses Compagnes,” may escape some of this ridicule 
because it is a sacred subject, and people have been accustomed to 
see subjects of this kind spread out over canvasses which the 
artist does not know how to fill, but it is really open to the same 
artistic objection These canvasses are covered, But they are not 


_ THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


T= two Opera-houses are now open, and running their accus- 
tomed course, the one against the other. Mr. Gye began on 
the znd of April, Mr. Mapleson on the 27th of the same month. 
Up to the present moment neither has gone much out of the 
beaten track. Mr. Gye, however, has brought forward some new 
singers, while Mr. Mapleson has revived an old opera. The new 
singers have not been remarkably successful, nor has the old 
opera satisfied many people that it was really worth revival. A 
word or two about each in turn, however, with some brief obser- 
vations on the general proceedings at both houses up to the 
present time, may not be unacceptable to those among our readers 
who take an interest in the progress of the Italian lyric drama in 
London. We begin with Covent Garden. 

The Royal Italian Opera, on its opening night, gave the tho- 
roughly worn-out Norma, a work which can only be made 
attractive nowadays by the aid of a young, unknown, and 
exceptionally gifted representative of the chief part. Now Madame 
Maria Vilda, who created some little sensation last year, was un- 
known, it is true, and if not unusually gifted, gifted at least with 
a soprano voice of fine quality, considerable power, and extended 
compass. But she was not by any means young, while she was 
but an indifferent singer and a worse than indifferent actress, The 
lapse of a twelvemonth has not made her younger, nor has it 
brought any sign of improvement. So that the two performances 
of Bellini’s tragic opera were anything rather than pois 
If rumour may be credited, indeed, it is more than probab. 
that we have heard the last of Madame Vilda as a Covent Garden 
“star,” and that her future efforts will be limited to the music- 
rooms in the capital, and in such country towns as are enterprising 
enough to boast Philharmonic Societies, or subscription concerts, 
amounting to the same thing. So much the better for the Covent 
Garden subscribers; and so much the better, we cannot but think, 


| for Madame Vilda. Of Signor Naudin’s Pollio, Madame Lemmens 


Sherrington’s Adalgisa, and Signor Attri’s Oroveso, there is 
nothing new to say, unless that the Pollio and isa are 
laboured without being very good, and the Oroveso is tolerab 


| good without being laboured. There have been but two end 
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‘os on the stage in the present gencration—Mario and Tam- 
To succeeded Faust e Margherita, with Madlle. 
Pauline Lucca, Madlle. Morensi, Signor Mario, and M. Petit 
in the principal characters. Signor Mario’s Faust is what 
it has been from the first—in spite of physical failings, the 
best Faust in the world. Madlle. Lucca’s Margaret retains 
ite salient characteristics, and is as unequal and as charming 
a performance as before. It seems to us that she has im- 

ved as a singer, and that she is gradually becoming more at 
tase with the strange language to which she is compelled to 
accommodate herself at the London Opera. Madlle. Morensi, the 
erican mezzo soprano (Siebel), remains precisely where she was, 
and is likely to remain until she learns how to make better use of 
acapable voice. We have had two Valentines—Signor Guadagnini, 
who was a failure, and Signor Cotogni, of whom we shall 
have to speak further on. These, and M. Petit, from the 
Paris Théatre Lyrique, are among the new = to whom Mr. Gye 
has introduced the English public. M. Petit has frequently played 
Mophistopholes in Paris, and is well acquainted with the “ tradi- 
tions” of the part. He is much more “demonstrative,” or, in 
iner language, much more pantomimic, in his stage demeanour 
either ML Faure or Signor Attri, his predecessors. But, 
though superfluously given to elaborate gesture, he has a fair 
conception of the character, and, ju from the French point of 
view, he acts it uncommonly well. M. Petit’s voice, a bass- 
barytone of considerable power and not unpleasing quality, is as 
markedly French as his style of singing. But he is an artist; and 
that fact, too rare in our time, would atone for many more short- 
comings than can be laid at his door. Faust e Margherita has 
been represented already some half-dozen times, and appears to 
have lost none of its popularity. 2 
We have had, of course, several performances of “ the irrepres- 
sible” Africaine, which, however, must be always welcome, in 
ite of its absurd libretto, not only on account of the quantity of 
beautiful music it contains, but because Selika is unquestionably 
the character in which Madlle. Lucca, both as singer and actress, 
shines to most advan Her death-scene under the Mancanilla 
tree is picturesque and expressive in the highest degree. About 
the Vasco diGama of M. Naudin (the best that Meyerbeer himself 
could select for Paris) and the Inez of Madame Lemmens Sherring- 
ton it would be difficult to say another word. The Nelusko, 
however, of Signor Cotogni, upon whom, the number of important 
for which he is set down taken into 5 the 
manager tly depends, merits a passing notice. It.is quite as 
nearly as as the Nelusko of 
Signor Graziani—one of those tragic exhibitions rather to be 
classed in the risum movere than in the lacrymas excire category. 
Signor Cotogni has not the voice of Signor Graziani, nor has he 
the method which enables his contemporary to avoid the so-called 
“tremolo” on sustained notes—a physical vice, not (as some contend) 
a fault in taste of our day. This radical defect comes in most in- 
stances (that, for example, of Signor Tamberlik being a remarkable 
exception) from ineflicient early training of the voice, and is rarely 
to be conquered as years pass on. It is the more to be regretted 
in Signor Cotogni, wh phrases often well, makes himself thoroughly 
intimate with the music allotted to him, and can sing with genuine 
feeling. Paris as yet has alone been favoured with the Nelusko 
of M. Faure; and we are therefore justified in saying that the 
best Nelusko who has hitherto appeared in London is Signor 
pase. The revival of Auber’s comic opera, Fra Diavolo, after 
e. Lucca’s great triumph in the part of Zerlina last summer, 
was a matter of course; as a matter of course, too, Signor Mario 
was again announced in the prospectus as representative of the 
fascinating Brigand ; and as a matter of course, when the time came 
round, the pest again devolved upon Signor Naudin. About the Fra 
Diavolo of Signor Naudin we have already written more than enough ; 
nor can we see any reason to modify the not very favourable opinion 
it produced upon us from the beginning. It is a lay figure, dressed 
first as a travelling marquis, then as a mountain-robber, and 
wound up at intervals to emit vocal sounds in the shape of 
melody or recitative. But the Zerlina of Madlle. Lucca, though 
occasionally “tant soit peu déchevelée,” is nothing less than de- 
lightful, and this not forgetting one or two manifestly erroneous 
readings of the music. Signor Ronconi (alas!) being non inventus, 
we have a new Lord Rocburg in Signor Ciampi, whose im- 
ate of the eccentric English nobleman cannot assuredly 
accused of plagiarism. Madlle. Morensi is once more “ Miladi,” 
looking and acting far better than she sings. The two grotesque 
thieves are impersonated by Signor Tagliafico, whose Beppo 
is unique, and Signor Capponi, a gentleman with a bass voice 
which alone should make his fortune, and who might be 
safely intrusted with parts of ter importance than have 
hitherto fallen to his lot. How deliciously fresh, melodious, and 
natural is the music of Fra Diavolo, from the sparkling overture, 
with its characteristic drums and trumpets, to the end, com- 
pared with that of certain operas we are forced to listen to, 
and which we would willingly change for some other such comic 
work from the same prolific pen! For instance, Verdi’s Un 
Ballo in Maschera—which we have had twice already, and 


which brought back, in the character of Amelia, the heroine, 


that most uninteresting of prime donne assolute, Madlle. Fricci— 
might well be laid aside for a season for Auber’s Gustave IIL, 
founded upon the same story, laid out in the same manner, 
and the music of which is worth all that Verdi ever composed. 
Signor Mario could play and sing Gustavus the Third just as 
Well as he does the imaginary “Count Richard, Governor of 


Naples ”—not better, that is impossible. And then the character 
of Ankastrom is treated by Auber far more nobly than Sig. 
Verdi has treated Ais Ankastrom—the regicide Renato, played 
such lachrymose style by Sig. Graziani, whose splendid and 
sympathetic one voice, however, is heard to eminent advan- 
tage in the “O dolcezze perdute” of the fourth act. Be- 
tween Auber’s Sorceress and Verdi’s Ulrica, as between 
Auber’s P. and Verdi’s Oscar, there can be no com- 
parison. ell as Madlle. Morensi gives the music of Ulrica 
— she has done nothing else so well), she would have just as 
air an opportunity in the more genial music of the French com- 
poser; while Madlle. Nau, a very young lady with a 
audible voice, who came out the other night as Oscar, inexperi- 
enced as she is, might find in the — music of Auber’s age 
a better test of her ability, and, being herself a Frenchwoman, 
accommodate herself to it all the more easily. Nevertheless, 
there are beautiful things in Un Ballo in Maschera, and especially 
in the second and third acts, each in its way a masterpiece. The 
opera, however, has never completely laid hold of the English 
public, although the book is dramatic and good, and the music on 
the whole equal to anything we know of its composer’s. As 
iven now og Revert Garden its chief attraction is the Duke of 
ignor Mario, a performance, when he jis “in good voice”—as 
was the case on the night of its first representation—not to be 


e recent production of Le Nozze di Figaro was so successful 
that it was only natural it should be among the earliest revivals. 
It came, however, so late in the season of last year that we are 
absolved from writing about it now at any oo The opinions 
of musical judges are much divided as to whether Le Nozee or 
Don Giovanni is Mozart's greatest dramatic work. The fact is, 
they are equally fine treatments of subjects very different, 
although both subjects of intrigue, the supernatural features of 
Don Giovanni superadding a new element, with which the genius 
of Mozart, as the result p Bada was fully able to grapple. The 
cast of Figaro differs from that of last year in two important par- 
ticulars. Instead of Madlle. Désirée Artot as the Countess, we 
have now Madlle. Fricci—by no means an improvement. Instead 
of M. Faure as the Barber, we have M. Petit, whose performance 
of a character so much more musically important that of 
Mephistopheles, in which he made his débué, has certainly raised 
him in the estimation of the public. M. Petit is singularly correct 
in his execution of the music. For a Frenchman, too, he is more 
voluble and at ease than might have been expected in the recita- 
tivo parlante, while he portrays the character with sufficient 
vivacity. His delivery of the famous “ Non pit andrai” is a 
little wanting in point and vigour; but this was the feeblest 
in his performance, which on the whole is highly creditable. 
Cherubino of Madlle.-Lucca is as lively and piquant as before, 
even more “ déchevelé” (if possible) than her Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, 
but charming throughout. She sings the two airs as gous 
“Voi che sapete”) in a manner peculiar to herself, an which 
let no other Cherubino, at her peril, endeavour to imitate — 
for only with Madlle. Lucca would it pass muster. Signor 
Graziani was again the jealous, and by no means immacu- 
late, Count; Madame Lemmens the intriguing Susanna. Mr. 
Costa has done good service in restoring the quaint fandango in A 
minor by which the design of the jinale of the third act is com- 
pleted. About two minutes were saved by the excision of a move- 
ment absolutely essential to the plan of the most logical of all 
composers. Nr. Costa also does away with the trombones, too 
often interpolated in a score which, a masterpiece as it stands, 
- only lose by arbitrary additions, modifications, or alterations 
of any kind. 

There has been one representation of Auber's Masaniello—by no 
means the best we have witnessed—at the Royal Italian Opera. 
M. Naudin (Masaniello) was suffering from cold, as a printed 
circular informed the audience. But the entire ormance, 
compared with former years, was tame, and left the audience 
comparatively unmoved by the most brilliant dramatic music ever 
composed by a Frenchman. The part of the dumb girl, Fenella, 
was entrusted to a “ballerina” (Madlle. Mora), by no means of the 
first class even as a “ ballerina,” and as a mimic actor absolutel: 
null. Madame Lemmens was Elvira, Signor Graziani Pietro, and 
Signor Neri-Baraldi Alphonso. But for the orchestra, the ballet, 
and the “ spectacle,” Masaniello would have fallen dead; for the 
chorus stands sadly in need of reinforcement at Covent Garden, 

However, Madile. Adelina Patti has returned, and her first per- 
formance as Rosina, in the immortal Barbiere, attracted the most 
crowded, brilliant, and enthusiastic audience of the season. Madlle. 
Patti is, after all, Mr. Gye’s most precious acquisition. Year by year 
she advances, and happily she is still very young. Her voice, t 
gains in strength; in flexibility and sweetness of quality it 
nothing to gain. On the first night Madile. Patti had the happ, 
idea of singing her cavatina, “Una voce poco fa,” in the cig 
key (E), and this unlooked for innovation helped her to reveal a 
warmth and mellowness in her middle and lower tones that would 
hardly have been expected from a “ soprano sfogato” like hers. 
On the second occasion she trans the air half a toue higher 
(F), by which, doubtless, additional brilliancy was obtained. But 
let Madlle. Patti sing “Una voce” in any key she pleases, one 
thing is certain—that no one else can sing it like her; nor 
can any one else now before the public sustain the character 
of Rosina, vocally and dramatically, as she does, She was not 
well supported on the occasion of her renérée. Signor Mario 
(Almaviva—and the Almaviva of Almavivas) was in lisposed ; 
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he had been, it was said, to Paris, to see M. Gounod’s Romeo 
et Julictte, in which he is to play Romeo at Covent Garden, 
and caught a cold; Signor Cotogni, wholly destitute of hu- 
mour, is not at all the Figaro to replace Ronconi; and Signor 
Ciampi’s Bartolo needs no description. Yet it was Madlle, Adelina 
Patti’s first night, and the audience were in raptures. In the 
lesson-scene she introduces now the bolero from Les Vépres 
Siciliennes (Verdi), and being encored, gives “ Home, sweet home” 
(in pure English) in its place. It is all one ; whatever she deigns 
to sing is sure to be acceptable. Madlle. Patti’s second part (the 
other night) was Lucia, in Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, in her 
delineation of which she exhibited even a larger amount of the 
vis tragica than in her very remarkable performance of last year. 
To this performance we may possibly return. The Edgardo was 
Signor Francelli, the new tenor who made his début in the same 
ee last year. To his performance we need xot return. The 

rico was Signor Graziani; Bide-the-Bent was represented by 
Signor Capponi, with the splendid bass; and Arturo by a new 
tenor—Signor Marino (a Spaniard), whose voice and manner of 
singing seem to us decidedly superior to the voice and manner of 
singing of the gentleman who undertook the more important 
character of Edgardo. 

The orchestra at Covent Garden, under the direction of Mr. 
Costa, is what it has ever been; and it is alone worth a visit to the 
theatre to hear the overtures to the various operas performed by 
this magniticent body of instrumentalists—to say nothing of the 
admirable manner in which they play the accompaniment 
throughout. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


TTEMPTS to combine instruction with amusement are so 
rarely satisfactory that they deserve to be appreciated when 
this desirable aim is really effected. Such, we take it, is the 
secret of the success of the Zoological Society of London, whose 
well-known Gurdens in the Regent’s Park seem to increase in 
eran year by year. The Annual Report of the Council of this 
ociety, delivered to the Fellows at their anniversary meeting 
last week, announces a state of affairs as prosperous as that 
recorded in several preceding Reports. The total number of 
members of the Society at the close of last year was, as we are 
informed by the Report, 2,459. At the end of 1865 the number 
was 2,143, showing a gain of 316 members during the year. And 
this appears to be no extraordinary state of affairs, for, judging 
from the tables set before us by the Council, a similar tendency to 
join the ranks of the Society seems to have prevailed amongst the 
public for several years past. Seven years ago, at the end of 
1859, the total number of members was only 1,726, so that an 
increase at the rate of more than a hundred members per annum 
has been going on ever since that period. Not less encouraging 
is the financial condition of the Society, the income of 1866 having 
been in excess of that of any preceding year, excepting the years 
of the “Great” and “International ”’ Exhibitions, when the re- 
ceipts were abnormally augmented by the vast concourse of 
visitors to London. ‘The total income of the Society during 1866 
was 24,378/., which, added to the balance carried over from the 
previous year, gave a sum of 25,808/. available for the expendi- 
ture of the year. Of this, however, only 22,418/. was actually 
required for the service of the Society during the twelve 
months, being less by 1,153/. than the expenditure in 1865; 
while a sum of 2,005/. was added to the reserve fund, and 
a balance of 1,384/. was left in the banker's hands at the 
close of the year. On examining the accounts, to ascertain 
whence this large annual income is derived, we fiud that rather 
more than half of it is received in the shape of shillings and 
sixpences paid by visitors for admission into the Society's 
Gardens. Between 4,000/. and 5,000/. appears to be realized 
from the annual contributions of the Fellows, each of whom 
pays 3/. a year for the privileges of membership. Upwards 
of 1,000/. is received from the entrance-fees of the new Fel- 
lows (at 5/. a head), and nearly double that sum from such 
of the newly-elected members as exercise the option offered to 
them of avoiding all annual payments by a composition of ten 
years’ subscription in one sum. The sale of duplicates from 
the stock of animals in the menagerie produced no less than 
1,006/. during the year, and appears to have been little less 
profitable during the preceding years. These are the most notice- 
able items contributing to make up the handsome income of about 
ee. which seems to have been the average annual amount 
of the Society’s receipts during the past four years. 

Let us now turn to the tables of expenditure given in the 
Council’s and Auditors’ Reports, and see cow this large sum of 
money is disposed of. The cost of provisions for the animals 
in the menagerie was 3,837/. in 1866. In 1865 it was 
somewhat greater (3,956/.), and, so long as the present large 
collection is kept up, it may, it seems, be generally reckoned 
to amount to nearly 4,0o00/. per annum. The salaries and 
wages of the various officers in the Society’s service, numbering 
some fifty persons, absorbed in 1866 a sum of 4,230/. In 
the preceding year the corresponding expenditure was 4,027/., 
the excess being apparently mainly attributable to the addition to 
the staff of an important official called a “ Prosector,” whose duty 
it is to hold inquests on all the animals that die in the Gardens, 
and to report to the Council on the cause of death. The amount 
of 1,781/. was spent on the acquisition of new animals for the 
menagerie during the year 1866. In 1865 the expenditure under 


this head was upwards of 2,cool., but, as we have already seen 
that more than 1,000/. per annum is usually realized by the sale 
of duplicates, even this larger amount cannot be regarded as ex. 
cessive. The “ menagerie” expenses in 1866, under which head 
appear to be reckoned straw, water, coals, and all other items 
immediately connected with this part of the establishment except 
provisions, amounted in 1866 to 2,058/. The cost of the re i 
of the numerous buildings in the Gardens, and of kee ing the 
yards, fences, and walks in order, amounted to 1,342. This we 
are informed by the Report, may be considered as about the 
average annual sum required to keep up this part of the establish. 
ment in “its present state of efficiency.” But besides this, a sum 
of 2,228/. was expended during the year upon “new build- 
ings and works” of different kinds connected with the G 
which may in fact be looked upon as so much addition to capital, 
For it cannot be questioned that it is to the additions and 
improvements of all sorts that have been made in the Gardens 
during the past six or seven years, that the establishment js 
indebted to its present state of popularity, and to the large and 
increasing support it receives from the public. In strong con 
however, to many public bodies of the present day, the am 
resources of the Society enable them to meet this “ extraor- 
dinary txpenditure” out of their ordinary income. Moreover 
after defraying this and all other expenses, a sum of 2,000/, has 
been added to the reserve fund, and is in readiness to meet the 
demands of the extraordinary expenditure of another year. 

No such important new edifice as the Monkey-house and 
Antelope-house of former years was added to the establishment 
of the Society during 1866. But several aviaries and smaller 
houses were erected, and other improvements of various sorts 
were accomplished by the expenditure of the sum of 2,2281,, 
which, as has been already stated, was devoted to “ new build- 
ings and works.” The most noticeable of these, and that which 
has perhaps done more towards the embellishment of the Gardens 
than any other of the numerous improvements recently effected, 
is the removal of the large “Eagle Aviary ” which blocked up 
the centre of the grounds, and was remarkable for its hideous 
shape and perpetually dilapidated appearance. A crusade has 
been carried on against this building for several years by certain 
of the Fellows, who always seized the opportunity of the annual 
meeting to vent their spleen against it, and at last succeeded 
in inducing the Council to promise its removal as soon as the 
state of their finances would permit. This desirable epoch seems 
to have arrived last summer. The obnoxious building has now 
been entirely removed, and the vacant space laid down in turf, 
forming a very welcome addition to the lawn in the centre 
of the garden, and enabling the broad walk, familiar to most of 
our readers as a favourite Sunday promenade, to be widened and 
improved. Some of the eagles’ cages have been placed upon the 
site of the former Monkey-house, and others have been removed 
to a vacant spot on the eastern side of the Gardens. Two new 
aviaries have thus been formed at a very moderate expense out 
of the old building, and much better accommodation has been 
vbtained for the large series of rapacious birds, which is one of 
the most complete portions of the Society’s collection. 

Another great improvement effected during the past year has 
been the substitution of a new strong fence for the iron hurdles 
round the paddock between the two wings of the Antelope- 
house. ‘This will enable the Council to carry out their excellent 
scheme of transferring the herd of elands to this building from 
the other side of the Gardens, and will thus permit them to 
arrange the whole of the larger antelopes in one connected 
series. One of the best features of the present system of manage- 
ment is seen in the modifications recently introduced in the local 
disposition of the animals. The original design of the Gardens 
appears to have embraced the idea of a series of petites surprises 
to attract the visitor. A number of isolated cages were stationed 
at intervals all over the Gardens, so that, on coming round a 
corner, one never knew what to expect next—an owl or an 
elephant, a seal or a skunk. A much more instructive and in 
every way more convenient arrangement is that which has been 
recently carried out, of abolishing the isolated cages and bringing 
the different natural groups of animals ther in large buildings 
as much as possible. ‘To arrange them all in a line according to 
the natural system of classification, as stuffed specimens are (or 
ought to be) in a museum, is of course impracticable. But there 
can be no doubt of the advantage of assembling the members of 
the various orders in one building, and placing them in a con- 
nected series. Indeed this plan of arrangement constitutes the 
main difference between a “ zoological garden,” as usually under- 
stood, and a wild-beast show, and very materially adds to the 
scientific value of the exhibition. 

The number of living animals contained in the collection of the 
Society on the 31st of December last is stated in the Report to 
have been 2,013. The corresponding number in 1865 was 
1,956, showing a slight increase upon the year. Of these 
2,013 animals, 535 were quadrupeds, 1,305 birds, and 471 
reptiles; fishes and the lower marine animals being apparently 
not reckoned in the zoological census. The most remarkable 
mammal added to the series during the year, and indeed one 
of the most singular foreign animals ever exhibited alive in 
this country, was the “ sea-bear,” acquired in the spring of 
1866. ‘*'Thémas,” as his former proprietor and subsequent 
keeper called him, after reigning as a ular favourite for 
more than a year, died “of a fish-hook” in March last, like the 
celebrated seal “Tom,” who preceded him. “ Thémas” was 
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peer f much scientific interest, as the representative of a 
a etna of marine carnivora, no specimen of which had 
| previously brought alive to Europe. ‘The habits and ex- 
ternal appearance of the Ovarie or eared-seals, which are so 
euriously intermediate between the true seals and the ordinary 
terrestrial carnivora, were previously known only to navigators 
of the Antarctic seas and visitors to the Pacific. The few 
stuffed skins and skeletons that have reached our Museums are 
mostly imperfect, and set up in impossible attitudes. It was a 
great misfortune to the Zoological Society to lose this remarkable 
animal; but there can be uo doubt that Thdémas lived long 
enough to pay for his cost, which we are told in the Council’s 
Report was 125/., besides teaching us what the external ap nce 
of a living otaria really is. His portrait has been taken by Wolf 
and his carte de visite by Hayes, so that this knowledge will not 

ish with those who have seen him. His skin and bones are 
enshrined in the British Museum, and his brain in the College of 
Surgeons, while his other perishable parts form the subject of a 
memoir by the “ Prosector,” which will adorn the pages of the 
Zoological Society's ‘Transactions. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that ‘'hémas and his remains have not been utilized as far as 

ible. 

With such a novelty, and some sixty-five other species of 
« mammals, birds, and reptiles, exhibited for the first time during 
the year 1866,” it is not surprising that the number of visitors 
to the Gardens was greater than that of the previous year, 
although, owing to the “ bad weather which prevailed during the 
end of the summer and autumn,” the increase was not so large as 
appears to have been expected. The number of visitors in 1866 
was 527,349; against 525,176 in 1865. Of these, 107,417 paid a 
shilling each for admission, while 252,31 ‘5 paid only sixpence, 
showing that the Zoological Society, like the railways, draws its 
chief revenue from the working classes. Judging, however, from 
the state of the broad walk on Sunday afternoons, and the unfail- 
ing supply of candidates for the Fellowship, the Gardens appear 
to be not less popular among the more exclusive 0 


society. 


REVIEWS. 


LIBER LIBRORUM.* 


D Pra LIBRORUM—by which we mean the volune bearing 
that title, not the Bible, for which it is intended to be a 
sobriquet—may be described in two words. It is feeble and pre- 
tentious. Judging from internal evidence, we should conceive the 
author to be a well-meaning Evangelical or Dissenter, with suffi- 
cient appreciation of the prevalence and general attitude of modern 
scepticism to wish to say something that shall not be a mere 
repetition of threadbare commonplaces in reply to it, while 
he is wholly destitute of the learning, the calmness, and the 


readth of mind which alone could enable him to say anyth 

to the purpose. Not that there is not a good deal in the book 
which is both sensible and true, but then it has been said over 
and over again as well, if not better, before. We have seldom 
indeed come across a volume so considerable a portion of which is 
made up of a kind of miscellaneous patchwork from popular writers 
of the day, sometimes even without mentioning their names. One 
of the authorities chiefly relied upon is Dean Stanley, who is 
always an attractive, and on historical subjects an instructive, 
writer, but is about the last person to solve a theological or meta- 
physical difficulty, because he never sees the point of it—a peculiarity 
in which the present writer is not altogether unlike him. Very 
few advocates can be trusted to state fairly and fully their adver- 
sary’s case as well as their own, and the Sceptic’s Letter with 
which this volume opens, like the arguments of Catholic priests in 
Father Clement, or Unitarian governesses in Miss Yonge’s novels, 
is admirably adjusted to the requirements of the Reply which 
follows, but not very like the utterances of a sceptic in real life. 
The rather unpractical desire, for instance, for a liturgical form of 
prayer “ sufficiently wsthetic to gratify the religious sentiment” 
without involving any dogmas which “lead only to dispute” is 
confined, so far as we are aware, to Lord Amberley. This fashion 
of setting up men of straw to knock them down again is beginning 
to be banished from the pulpit, and is still more inexcusable in 
the press. 

To a certain extent we are quite agreed with our author. That 
there is at present a very “general unsettlement of religious 
belief” among the educated classes, and that it differs in kind 
from the profane rollicking infidelity of the last century, as being 
“reluctant rather than aggressive,” while those are often most 
deoply “‘perplext in faith” who are “pure in deeds,” no one even 
moderately acquainted with the signs of the times can fail to be 
aware. Nor can there be any doubt that much of this perplexity 
arises from alleged moral or physical difficulties in Scripture, and 
that if some adequate criterion could be found for discriminating 
the divine from the human element in the Bible, an important 
service would be rendered, not only to exegetical science, but to 
Christian belief. And it may be further granted at once that 
special objections to the cugeetetennt ought in fairness to be put 
aside as fatal, not only to the claims of Scripture, but of any 
professing revelation, and inconsistent with an intelligent accept- 
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ance of the principle of theism. In his rejection of the absurd 
notion of volal inspiration, and in some of his more general re- 
marks, we can also go along with the present writer, as when he 
insists on the progressive character of revelation both in the Old 
Testament and the New, and points out that slavery was recognised 
by the Mosaic law (as afterwards by the Christian Church) mainly 
with a view to mitigate its hardships, and prepare the way for its 
eventual abolition. But there was no need for him to add another to 
the distracting multiplicity of controversial works only for the pur- 
pose of saying what so many had said already. And in his detailed 
solution of difficulties, when he tries to be original, he is the reverse 
of felicitous. What is the use of talking of the Tower of Babel 
as “a symbolic expression of the fact that a great ungodly centra- 
lization was now attempted”? It may be a fact, but it is clearly 
not what the author of Genesis intended to describe. Nor agai 

does the notion, borrowed from Dr. Stanley, that the Book of 
Judges was inserted in the canon with the express purpose of con- 
straining us to recognise the human element in the Bible, strike 
us as likely to commend itself to the judgment of a sceptic. The 
attempt (at p. 110) to distinguish, on intrinsic gual certain 
“apocryphal ” miracles in the Old and New Testament from the 
genuine ones, is purely arbitrary. Why, for instance, should the 
revival of the dead man when touched by Elisha’s bones be more 
or less incredible than his raising the Shumanite woman’s boy by 
laying his staff upon him? Or why is the troubling of the water in 
the pool of Bethesda more “ incongruous” than the cursing of the 
barren ee or the devils going into the herd of swine? Is the 
author afraid that these particular miracles may be thought to favour 
the worship of relics and of angels? His way of getting over the 
second, that “the angel referred to was a messenger from the temple,” 
&c., is precisely the “ mythological ” process applied by writers like 
Strauss and Renan, against whom he protests so vehemently, to get 
rid of al/ the miracles without imputing conscious dishonesty to 
those who record them. You cannot play fast and loose with a 
principle in this way. But itis not merely from its ns 


f | treatment of details that the book is so worthless for its pro 


object. There is a radical flaw running through the whole argu- 
ment, which is based on the theory that the canon is to be both 
constructed and interpreted on grounds of internal evidence and 
by the individual judgment, and that, so interpreted, it will sup- 
ply the sole and sufficient rule of faith and life. “ Nothing,” we 
are informed in the second » “can be clearer than that Scrip- 
ture is sel!-interpreting.” Now we shall raise no discussion as to 
the right method of settling and interpreting the canon of Scri 
ture, though we may happen to think that St. Westcott and Dr. 
Irons know a good deal more about the matter than our author, 
notwithstanding “ the amount of mischief” they have done by ven- 
turing to connect “ the formation of the canon with the building of 
the Catholic Church.” But to tell us “nothing can be clearer” 

that a book whose authority was equally claimed by Leo X. and by 
Luther, by Calvin and Servetus, by Joan Bocher at the stake and 
by Cranmer who burnt her—which is eo to with equal 
confidence in our own day by Roman Catholics, Anglicans, 
Quakers, Unitarians, and all the hundred and one sects of 
the New World with which Mr. Dixon has familiarized us—is so 
easy to interpret that he who runs may read, is an assertion one 
can hardly comprehend any man out of Bedlam being so infatuated 
as to make. Moreover, so little is our author ignorant of all this 
actual disagreement, that he even goes out of his way to exaggerate 
it. He utterly rejects the popular fiction of “ our connate 
tianity,” and denies that “ the various Churches of Christendom 
are in fact united in opinion” at all, except “ so far as they have 
followed in common the theological systems of Augustine and 
Anselm,” which are alike human and false. He also, it must be 
borne in mind, repudiates the old Protestant theory of literal in- 
spiration, and insists on a human and fallible element being largely 
mixed up with the infallible and divine element of the Bible; so 
that the interpreter has first to discriminate what is and what is 
not inspired before he begins to interpret the inspired portion. 
There is, however, a saving clause. It is the spiritual man who 
judgeth all things. He alone whose spiritual sensibility is properly 
awakened has “ the verifying faculty” which will enable him to 
discern both the evidence and the meaning of what is revealed. 
“ Before any man can judge of truth, he must receive the truth, 
believe in it, and be, more or less, educated by it.” We need not 
stop to inquire whether all those who have wrongly interpreted 
ee is, according to our author, the immense majority 
of Christians for eighteen centuries—have been destitute of these 
spiritual graces, while the very few who have interpreted it 
rightly have been in exclusive possession of them. It is enough to 
observe that he is here arguing with sceptics, and he tells them that 
Scripture rightly discriminated and rightly understood proves itself 
by its own internal evidence, but that no one can j the evi- 
dence fairly who does not tirst believe exactly what they want 
to have proved. 

We have dwelt so long on this point because it underlies and 
vitiates the whole argument of the book from beginning to 
end, and makes it for its professed purpose worse than ess. 
No reasonable man in this day holds the exploded notion of 

oe verbal inspiration, advocated some years ago by the 
rench Protestant author of Théopneusté, and recently revived, 
with exceptional extravagance of statement, by Mr. Burgon. But 
it is very little good to tell “a reluctant sceptic” that there is a 
divine and a human element in the Bible, unless you can give him 
some available criterion for distinguishing the one from the other; 
and to tell him that the criterion is a TS ee 
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ex hypothesi, he does not and cannot possess, is very like adding in- 
sult to injury. Nor does our author himself succeed in drawing 
the line between what is essential and what is accidental on -—- 
intelligible principle. The following is from a chapter in whic 
he attempts to do so as regards the Pentateuch, and it is obvious 
on the face of it that, if “the didactic element ”—or, in other 
words, the doctrine here stated—is to be maintained, the literary 
accuracy of at least many of the historical facts on which it 
hinges, eg. the descent of mankind from one pair, must be 
accepted. The question still rema ns, How are we to distinguish 
the facts that are doubtful from the facts we may not doubt? And 
to this question we seek in vain for any intelligible reply :— 

The first element (the historic) embraces the actual narrative regarded as 
true, and equully true, whether any portion of it be veiled in allegory or 
not, whether it be a literal narrative, or only “an inspired psalm of 
creation.” The didactic associated with it is involved in passages such as 
those which deny the eternity of matter; atlirm the personality of the 
Cyeator ; imply a day of rest; or exhibit the probationary character of 
human existenee, as it appears in the test to which our first parents were 
subjected, and in the great lesson involved therein, that he who had just 
been created in the image of God, and invested with power over every 
living thing, must, before he could govern well, learn implicitly to obey ; in 
the relation established between man and woman ; in the representation given 
us of the tempter, viz. as an animal only, endowed indeed with high intel- 
lect, but without a ruling conscience, without any sense of duty, or anything 
corresponding to unselfish affection ; in the trial of obedience being found, 
not in one great act of self-sacrifice, but in daily and hourly resistance to 
temptation regarding an apparent trifle, and this without being able to per- 
ceive the reason or the usefulness of the self-denial demanded ; in the retri- 
bution which follows sin; in the communication of an evil nature to 
descendants ; in the institution of sacrifices, bloody or unbloody ; and in the 
tinal sweeping away of the wicked from the earth they had filled with 
violence. ‘These are the great lessons which, embodied in the history, form 
what may be called the didactic element. 

Just in the same way, in the chapter specially devoted to the 
“ Difficulties of Scripture,” we get a good deal of rather far-fetched 
and often second-hand special pleading ; and in the chapter on “ In- 
terpretation of Scripture ” we have an elaborate account of what is, 
and what is not, its true teaching “as it appears” to the author, 
“ without reference to the dogmas of Churches or of sects ”—which 
is chiefly interesting to himself and those, if such there be, who 
are prepared to substitute his interpretation for the various errors 
of the ‘“ Churches and sects” which divide the Christian world. 
It would at least be satisfactory, before doing so, to be assured that 
he has some knowledge of the doctrines he so freely criticizes 
from the vantage ground of superior enlightenment. But what 
are we to say to a writer who cs wre in exactly four lines of the 
dogma of eternal punishment as having “no place in the word of 
God,” and takes rather less than a page to lay down the Sabellian 
view of the Trinity (not that he probably knows it is Sabellian, or 
ever heard of Sabellius), putting aside the belief of the last eighteen 
centuries on the subject as matter of “ metaphysical distinctions ” 
and “scholastic controversy”? Hell may bea superstition which 
“has descended to us from the apostasy ”—that is, as we learn 
elsewhere, the Catholic Church since the second century ; and what 
is commonly held to be the foundation doctrine of Christianity may 
be a scholastic subtlety quite out of harmony with “ apostolic 
habits of thought.” Still, when the vast multitude of Christian 
believers are asked to throw aside their traditional faith on the mere 
ipse dixtt of an anonymous writer who does not even trouble him- 
self to give any reasons for his opinion, they may fairly think the 
demand a little premature. Nor is their confidence likely to be 
confirmed by the accuracy of his acquaintance with those doctrines 
of existing “‘ Churches and sects ” which he so summarily condemns. 
To illustrate this we shall have to refer partly to the “ Notes” 
at the end of the volume, which are by far the most original, and 
incomparably the most foolish, portion of it. To begin with 
Angiican theology, we are informed that the nineteenth Article 
defines the Church to be “a congregation of faithful men” (the 
italics are the author’s), whereas Hooker says it is ‘a mixed com- 
munity of faithful and unfaithful”; and thereupon follows, by way 
of reconciling these statements, aremarkable theory which we shall 
have to refer to again presently. Evidently our ingenious critic is 

uite unaware that catus fidelium in the Article is simply the 
theological term for a congregation of Christians, and has nothing 
whatever to do with thé “moral and spiritual graces” they may 
happen to possess or to be devoid of. After this we can scarcely 
expect him to be at home in the rudiments of Roman Catholic 
theology, but it is startling to be told that, whereas there are two 
(equally false) theories of Church authority, one making it centre 
in the Pope and the other in the body of the Church, “the 
Romanist of course holds the former.” The fact that for centuries 
there have been two parties in the Church of Rome distinguished 
by the very circumstance of the one making infallibility reside in 
the Pope and the other in the body of the Church, he has never 
even heard of. We are informed elsewhere that “ it is granted by 
the Roman Catholic Mohler” that the Apostles did not regard 
baptism and the eucharist as “of great consequence,” that they 
“verged towards indifference” to these “outward forms,” and 
recognised no other priesthood than that which is common to all 
Christians. Mdhler, it is needless to observe, never said anything 
of the kind, and no one not absolutely ignorant of the very 
alphabet of Koman Catholic doctrine could possibly have imagined 
that he did, This is bad enough, but what shall we say to a pro- 
fessed controversialist against modern scepticism who gravely 
assures his readers that “nobody can dispute that the Christ of 
Pau! and the Christ of the Gospels are, in all respects, the same,” 
that oe the point which the most intluential school of 
German Kationalists most emphatically deny? Is it possible that 


a writer so fond of interlarding his pagea with scraps of German 
theology, probably borrowed second-hand, can be nen 
according to Baur and his followers, St. Paul, and not Christ, wag 
the true founder of Christianity as a religious system ? 

These specimens of our author’s learning may suffice. It ig 
time, before concluding, to give some illustration of his merits as q 
theorist and a prophet. But first we must really put in a word in 
defence of the best-abused of the black sheep of modern theology, 
the Pharisees. It is hard enough that they should always have 
to do duty in the pulpit for the particular béte notre of the 
preachers, whether VPapists, Rationalists, or worldlings; but to 
gibbet all the theological monsters of the day together, however 
little they may relish each other’s company, in a oe ‘tally 
devoted to “‘the Modern Pharisee,” is a retinement of satinats 
—— we may fuirly protest against. First we have Mr. 

urgon and the literalist sticklers for plenary inspiration, which 
by the way leads, we are told here, to the infallibility of the 
Church, though Dr. Irons had been attacked before for buildi 
Church authority on its denial; then comes Dr. Row 

illiams the Essayist; then Dr. Dollinger for teaching devel 

ment, and Dr. Pusey for writing the Kirenicon. If only “the 
Ritualists” were included, whom Dr. Goulburn has discovered to 
be “ Pharisees” in his latest work, the happy family would be 
complete. And the author, to do him justice, has his eye both on 
Ritualists and Romanists. “What England has chiefly to dread” 
at present is that “ advancing love of Ritualism” which is the 
grand engine for advancing “the scepticism it hides” (the italics 
are his own); and as for Romanism, we can only commend the 
view we are about to quote to Dr. Cumming’s attention as 
gestive of a novel and truly awful episode for his next edition of 
the Millennium. In the first place, it is interesting to know, as 
there has been a good deal of dispute abcut the date among ortho- 
dox Protestants, that “the mystery of iniquity” was in full 
swing “ about a hundred years after the death of John” ; and having 
culminated in Rome, has ever since “been flinging its shadow 
more or less [and, as we gather from the context, more rather than 
less] over all of us.” ‘This is a cheerful view of the past of 
Christianity to put before “a reluctant sceptic,” but the prospects 
of the future are even more alarming, a the prediction is alto- 
gether so remarkable that it deserves to be given entire :— 


The medieval follies of Rome will not always be endured; but her 
wsthetic worship, her ritualism, the “pillows” she has in store for all 
doubters, the responsibilities she is willing to assume, the charm of her ideal 
unity, her blandishments, and pomp, and pride will last ; and when these 
are separated—which they easily may be—from any particular form of 
despotism ; when the Christian element, in her identical with the medieval, is 
eliminated for ever ; when the true piety that is in her departs; and when she 
becomes, as she then will, the embodiment of the spirit of the time—her 
priesthood intellectual, her splendour unexampled, and mankind everywhere 
drunk with the wine of her fornication ; then, I say, will her mysterious 
influence survive change, and instead of being weakened, will rule the world 
with greater power than ever. 

After this anything would be a bathos, but it may console those 
who are terrified at the approaching dominion of the great 
atheistico-Romanist apostasy to know that they may still hope, if 
they will trust themselves to our author’s guidance, to have a 
Zoar left to flee unto. For there is, or at least there may be, a 
future also for the Church of England. We will try to describe, 
though we cannot pretend to be sufficiently enlightened to under- 
stand, it. The Episcopal Church then is to be separated from the 
National Church, “ or, as it should rather be expressed, from the 
National Religious Institute,” that the latter may be preserved 
from its “ ritualistic” dangers—the same ms however remain- 
ing at will members, and apparently ministers, of both. It would 
be premature to discuss the details of the new arran t, but 
its basis is “obvious enough.” The National Institute is to 
retain the Apostles’ Creed and such portions of the Prayer-book 
as are in harmony with it; the Episcopal Communion appropri- 
ating “the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, the Offices, and the 
Communion Service”; but this reconstruction is to proceed 
on certain “recognised facts,” the relevancy of which is not 
always perhaps very clear—such as that England is a Pro- 
testant nation, that her laws and institutions are all based 
on the Bible, and that “all but a very small number indeed of 
those who care about religion at all agree in great leading principles 
and doctrines,” which is just what we were assured in an earlier 
chapter they do not. What the leading doctrines are de 
saith not; but we are warned that a Protestant Church cannot, 
successfully imitate Rome “ by uniting to herself different orders 
under contro/ of any kind,” but ought to “take under her wing 
forms of devout thought ”—a distinction of which we fail to catch 
the point. When all this is happily accomplished, and the Church 
of England has “ separated herself alike from the Episcopal and 
from every other Church,” she may at length hope to “make 
herself the Church of the nation,” though we were told a page 
before that “such would not, properly speaking, be a Church” at 
all, And now that our readers know what they have to expect, 
and how they may best meet the terrible judgments that are comi 
on the earth, we have only one concluding observation to ad 
which is this. If we believed, with our author, that the his 
of the Christian Church had been that of a great apostasy “ whi 
rapidly developed after the decease of the last Apostle,” and thst 
in the future ome—having shed the “ Christian element” alto- 
gether, and being in fact a vast atheistic organization, much like 
the strange parody of Catholicism which M. Comte aspired to found 
—will rule the world with all her old “intolerance,” with “ un- 


exampled splendour,” and “greater power than ever,” making 
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we should be sorely tempted, however regretfully, to throw in our 
lot with that of the “ Reluctant Septic.” 


FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES.* 


OLLECTED essays are always a dangerous experiment. 
hey seem likely to succeed in two cases only. An article 

in a quarterly Review may easily be a really exhaustive essay on 
the subject which it undertakes. If the subject is one of per- 
manent interest, and if the treatment is worthy of the subject, 
such an essay may well be worth preserving, and a collection of 
such essays may well form a volume of great value. Besides the 
familiar example of Lord Macaulay, it would be easy to point to 
several similar collections whose intrinsic value is by no means 
small, The only difficulty is that the practice of reprinting 
collected essays has become rather too common. The result isa 
sort of prejudice against them, which makes it very hard to secure 
any public attention for a volume of the kind, unless it goes forth 
to the world under some very well known name. And it is hard 
to believe, and sometimes disappointing to be forced to recognise, 
how little even able and successful quarterly writing, unless backed 
up by something else, goes towards making a man’s name well 
known. This, however, is the ce | commercial aspect of things. 
There have been collections of such essays which have made no 
t stir in the world, but which, purely as critics, we can 
er ily welcome. ‘The other case is where an author has risen 
to such fame, and has exercised so much influence over other 
men’s minds, that any serious effort of his possesses a certain 
value. ‘The pieces taken separately have perhaps no great im- 
ce, but they all work together to produce a picture of 

the author’s mind, and to help us to trace out the development 
and the changes of his opinions. Even in such a case, we do 
not say that it is desirable to print every scrap that a man ever 
wrote; still it may often happen that mere scraps may be valu- 
able for the purpose. ‘hese seem to be the two main classes 
into which we may divide those volumes of collected essays which 
have, so to speak, any right to appear. We do not say that the 
two classes are at all exhaustive. It is easy to conceive shorter 
essays which, either from their depth, their brilliancy, or from 
some incidental circumstances, may be well worth preserving. But 


satisfied with living their allotted term, and those who may wish 
to keep up a more permanent acquaintance with them must be 
content to hunt them up in the bound volumes of the publications 
to which they belong. 

Now under what head do these two volumes of Mr. Froude 
come? Where shall we place Short Studies on Great Subjects? 
The title is, we have no doubt, attractive and sensational. Mr. 
Froude has a class of admirers to whom the prospect of mastering 
a great subject after only a short study must be positively fasci- 
nating. To another class the title may possibly suggest the 

uestion whether a great subject can be so adequately treated in a 
ent study as to make the short study bg ae | of permanent 
life. Mr. Froude does quite right to put forth his thoughts 
on any subject, great or small, in Fraser's Magazine or anywhere 
else. What he writes is sure to be at least clever; it is 
often a good deal more. Each piece no doubt had its immediate 
interest ; some of them have more than an immediate interest. If 
any one cares to trace the changes in Mr. Froude’s own mind—to 
mark the various stages which changed a contributor to the Lives 
of the Saints intu the author of the emesis of Faith, of the essay 
on the Book of Job, or of the history of Tudor despotism—here no 
doubt are materials for the study. It is certainly amusing to hear 
Mr. Froude calmly discussing and loftily patronizing the state of 
mind of the biographers of saints as if he had never been an 
enrolled member of the fraternity. Perhaps he will say that 
he has gone through a complete metamorphosis, that he has 
become altogether another man, and that the follies of his youth 
ought not to be remembered against him. We do not profess to 
remember them either for or against him; we do not determine 
which of Mr. Froude’s phases are folly and which are wisdom. 
But we do confess that the history of Mr. Froude’s mind has a 
certain interest for us, and it is in this point of view that we 
recognise a certain attraction in what would else be little more 
than a series of clever magazine papers. We have instructive 
glimpses throughout these volumes of the state of mind of a man 
who has for years been reflecting on the deepest subjects, but 
who has all the time been more or less playing with the subjects 
on which he has been reflecting. 

Otherwise, Mr. Froude’s present collection of “short studies ” is 
simply a collection of lectures, magazine-papers, parables, and 
— of which we venture to think that, with one exception, the 
parables and tables were the best worth preserving. Mr. Froude, 
we all know, can tell a story; and his stories about lions, foxes, 
oxen, bread-fruit trees, &c. &c., he does tell very prettily. The 
exception which we have made is the paper on the Book of Job. 
This has already appeared in two faea, in the Westminster 
Review and as a separate pamphlet. That there is something 
in this paper more than usual is, we think, proved by the fact 
that we distinctly remember reading it years ago, we think 


here drunk with the wine of her fornication,” | essays, if we ever saw them before, aod ae slipped from our 


memory. That large portion of them wh peared in Fraser's 
supplies, a compared with on Job, an 
instructive lesson on the difference between monthly and quarter 
writing. In reading the other “ short studies on great subjects,” 
we have constantly found ourselves at the end of the essay long 
before we expected it. Tow can it be otherwise with a short 
study on a great subject? The subject is barely started, and then 
as he must not go beyond a certain length, the author is obliged 
to draw in suddenly. But there is nothing of this sort in the 
article on Job. Whether we agree with the view taken in it by 
Mr. Froude or not, we must allow that it has been carefully 
weighed and thoroughly worked out. This is exactly the difference 
between an article in Fraser's Mayazine and an article in the 
Westminster Review. 


Two of the papers, those on the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
and on England's Forgotten Worthies, bring us directly on the 
ground occupied by Mr. Froude in his History. About the former 
we have somewhat to say. It tells much the same story as we 
have in the History as to the evil side of the monasteries, together 
with an attempt to set forth their good side. Now we know 
both sides of the question pretty well; there are materials 
enough on both sides to draw as bright or as black a picture as 
we choose. No one denies that monasticism in the sixteenth 
century was effete and corrupt, that the condition of many houses 
was execrably bad, that it was absolutely necessary greatly to 
diminish their numbers and wealth, that the utter suppression 
of them was a fair question of policy. But this is something very 
different from the sort of doings which Mr. Froude applauds, from 
the way in which the convents were bullied and cajoled into illegal 
surrenders, from the foul and wanton desecration of the most 
venerable spots in the land, from the destruction of the tombs of 
our greatest princes, from the spoliation of the parishes dependent 
on the monasteries, from the infamous judicial murders of the Abbots 
of Glastonbury, Reading, and Colchester. The truth is that really 
to judge of this question is altogether beyond Mr. Froude’s power. 
It requires a knowledge of ecclesiastical history which he docs 
not possess. Mr. Froude does not get beyond a vague notion 
that, in the sixteenth century, monks were a wicked, whereas, at 
some earlier time, they had been very good. In one place he seems 
inclined to bring his ideally good time as far down as the thirteenth 
century. A weightier voice than Mr. Froude’s pronounces in 
some cts a still severer sentence. Mr. Stubbs, in the Preface 
to the Canterbury Letters, gives us to understand that English 
monasticism was weighed aud found wanting at the end of the 
twelfth century. But Mr. Stubbs, unlike Mr. Froude, understands 
the testimony of history, and gives no support to belief either in a 
time when all monks were good or in a time when all monks were 
wicked. There were complaints, here in England, as early as the 
eighth century; there were, as Mr. Froude himself shows, bright 
examples as late as the sixteenth. How well Mr. Froude is fitted 
to write on these matters appears from a aa 4 in another essay. 
Tn the paper headed the “ Lives of the Saints,” after an account 
of St. Columba, he goes on :— 

Or, if written evidence be too untrustworthy, there are silent witnesses 
which cannot lie, that tell the same touching story. Whoever loiters among 
the ruins of a monastery will see, commonly leading out of the cloisters, rows 
of cellars halt underground, low, damp, and wretched-looking ; an earthen 
floor, bearing no trace of pavement; a roof from which the mortar and the 
damp keep up (and always must have kept up) a perpetual ooze; for a 
window a narrow slip in the wall, through which the cold and the wind find 
as free access as the light. Such as they are, a well-kept dog would object 
to accept a night’s lodging in them; and if they had been prison cells, 
thousands of philanthropic tongues would have trumpeted out their horrors. 
The stranger perhaps supposes that they were the very dungeons of 
which he has heard such terrible things. He asks his guide, and his guide 
telis him they were the monks’ dormitories. Yes; there on that wet soil, 
with that dripping roof above them, was the self-chosen home of these poor 
men. ‘Through winter frost, through rain and storm, through summer sun- 
shine, generation after generation of them, there they lived and prayed, and 
at last lay down and died. 


Now, as a sentimental description, this is very pretty indeed ; 
as a bit of sober history, it arouses a hearty laugh. Mr. Froude 
is really the most simple-minded of men. He has undertaken to 
write the history of the destruction of monasteries without 
knowing when the existing monasteries were built, and without 
the faintest notion what the arrangements of a monastery were. 
He goes to look at some monastic ruin; with childish innocence 
he consults bis guide, and he believes what his guide tells him. 
Now, first of all, Mr. Froude was writing about St. Columba, and 
it is hard to see how the existing monastic remains, reaching from 
the eleventh century to the sixteenth, can prove anything about 
those primitive times. If what Mr. Froude saw proves anything, 
it proves the hard and self-denying lives of the monks in the ages 
when elsewhere he tells us they were so wicked. But every 
antiquary knows that Mr. Froude’s pretty description proves 
nothing except his own ignorance of monastic architecture and 
arrangement. He went somewhere or other into one of those 
vaulted substructures, found so commonly under the prin- 
cipal buildings of monasteries and other ancient houses. In 
his darkness, he did not know what it was; he asked his 

ide, some verger or showman seemingly, who, in his kindred 

e have heard 


before it was published with Mr. Froude’ tainly before | darkness, said that it was the dormitory. 
his name obtained its 4 The such places called dormitories, refectories, ck isters, anything that 
came uppermost. A real monastic dormitory was as different 


ible from the dormitory of Mr. Froude’s ination. 
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nished according to modern ideas, but not i 


wind, ooze, and all the other discomforts which Mr. Froude’s | Swedenborgian cave. 


poetical vein has conjured up. It had an approach to the 
church to allow the monks to attend the night services without 
going out of doors. If Mr. Froude will go to Gloucester he may 
see a perfect one, not in the Abbey, but in one of the smaller 
monasteries. But it might be dangerous to send him to Glou- 
cester; we remember that he labours under a geographical con- 
fusion as to Hooper's two cities, and if he set out for Gloucester, 
he might very likely get to Worcester, and begin grubbing 
in the ruins of the Guesten Hall. Perhaps we need not go so 
far; the outside of Eadward the Confessor’s dormitory was to be 
seen at Westminster not very long ago; though we live under a 
sort of half-impression that it has since been covered up. And 
even the terrible substructures, which certainly, when neglected 
and untenanted, look dreary enough, are not always such bad 
quarters as Mr. Froude seems to fancy. We know the houses of 
at least one spiritual and one temporal peer where a “cellar” of 
this kind has been made into an abode by no means lacking in 
comfort. Altegether, before Mr. Froude writes again about 
medizeval monasteries, he will do well to get up the rudiments of 
medieval architecture. 

Mr. Froude is almost equally amusing in another place. He 
has got hold of the “ articles to be objected against” John Smart, 
Abbot of Wigmore in Herefordshire, who, if the articles were true, 
certainly was an infamous scoundrel. But Mr. Froude, through 
his ignorance of medizeval customs, has quite misunderstood one 
part of the Abbot's offences. He had, we are told, alienated jewels 
and plate belonging to the monastery, “to purchase of the Bishop 
of Rome his bulls to be a Bishop,” and he is charged with simony 
and with other crimes and irregularities in the conferring of holy 
orders. Mr. Froude turns this into his “ purchasing a faculty to 
confer holy orders, though he had never been consecrated bishop.” 
Has Mr. Froude any evidence that he had never been consecrated 
bishop? From the document itself we should infer that he had. 
He is called a bishop, and the persons ordained by him are called 
priests without any hint that their orders were invalid. What is 
complained of is scandalous simony on both sides. Mr. Froude is 
seemingly puzzled at an Abbot being a Bishop. Ecclesiastical 
scholars know very well that it was not at all uncommon for 
Abbots to get themselves consecrated as Bishops in partibus of 
some imaginary see in Africa or the Kast. Unless Mr. Froude has 
some distinct proof to the contrary, the document seems to us to 
prove that this was thecase with Abbot Smart. The articles are 
a striking comment on the evils of such a practice. 

We have scen an instance of Mr. Froude’s simple easiness of 
belief when listening to the showman in the substructure. The 
childlike innocence of the following passage is even more 
touching :— 

After some experience, he [Mr. Froude] advises all persons who are 
anxious to understand the English Reformation to place implicit confidence in 
the Statute-Book. Whatever were the differences of opinion, the 
facts on either side which are stated in an Act of Parliament may be 
uniformly trusted. Even in the attainders for treason and heresy, we admire 
the truthfulness of the details of the indictments, though we deplore the 
prejudice which at times could make a crime of virtue. 

MakapiZovrec tO ob Cyronpev dgpov. We 
remember an eminent lawyer arguing that the preamble of an Act 
of Parliament did not necessarily speak the truth, and supporting 
his position by the instance of the preamble which asserted that 
all the Abbots had surrendered of their own free will. Myr. 
Froude, in his simple confidence in official documents, thinks 
otherwise, 


SWEDENBORG.* 


T= has never been less likelihood than at the present time 
of Swedenborgianism taking any firm or general hold of the 
English mind. The whole current of thought and belief in a 
matter-of-fact and unimaginative age is dead against the progress 
of the New Jerusalem ark. Superhuman efforts have indeed 
been made from the first to float the interminable volumes of the 
seer’s revelations. In his own time they were printed at frightful 
cost, given away to the —_ and forced in bundles upon the 
bishops. It was for no lack of zeal or liberality that the attempted 
revival of a few years ago came to no more fruitful result, ‘The 
patient scholarship of Mr. Garth Wilkinson, the open purse of the 
Key. Augustus Clissold, the shrewd sense and sterling integrity of 
soul that might be looked for in a daughter of Joseph Hume, were 
wasted upon a generation that was not worthy of them. A rem- 
uant might still, indeed, be found faithful. Some of us may have 
known a solitary confessor here or there brave the amazement or 
the contemptuous pity of a club or drawing-room gathering. It 
is even said that, by a recent elevation, these opinions have gained 
a representative upon the Equity bench. Yet the litigation which 
rent the little sect half a dozen years ago came nearer than any- 
thing else within our experience to « practical illustration of the 
infinite divisibility of matter. A last chance for it seemed to 
offer itself in an alliance with the spiritualist and table-rapping in- 
terest. Nor was it any unwillingness on the part of the rappers 
and mediums that stood in the way. Swedenborg himself was 
always a great card in the hands of the Homes, the Forsters, and 
the alls, and in that of M. Allan Kardek. But the ex- 
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The ghosts that visited the great apostle 
and the spirits that rapped in Hindmarsh’s study knew nothing of 
the modern pretenders to spiritual sight. The fate of all too 
narrow aristocracies seemed thus to have fallen upon the short- 
lived revelation. The brief candle of Swedenborgianism had, to 
all appearance, well-nigh spluttered itself out. 

In Mr. White's recent elaborate work upon the Life and Writi 
of Swedenborg we see one more earnest and painstaking effurt at 
vindicating the claims of the philosopher and seer. It is the 
writer's design to raise the subject of his biography from the vulgar 
level of a ghost-seer, or a mere enthusiast mistaking the nightmares 
or morbid visions of his own brain for exterior and awful truths. 
No human brain, Mr. White argues, could possibly have given birth 
to such ideas. They must, therefore, have an ‘olenadiat basis of 
truth. Credo quia impossibile est. “ It is idle to assert that he in- 
vented his spiritual world ; such a power of creation does not 
belong to the human mind. He must have seen what he describes,” 
Yet Mr. White proceeds to make certain distinctions between 
subjective and objective vision, which take off very much from 
the value of his general adhesion to the substantiality of Sweden- 
borg’s spirit world. From his remarks upon what the seer saw in 
the planets, he appears to have little sense of the difference between 
the phenomenal and the actual—no idea that physical truth is more 
than what a man troweth. “What he relates may be true or 
untrue. Ihave no means of judging.” Physical science is not 
therefore to come in as a test of the prophet’s accuracy. Nor does 
any amount of variance from fact or es detract from the seer’s 
claims. Wrong as he may be proved to be in matters where 
common sense and human testimony can bring him to book, this 
is no reason with Mr. White for distrusting him where no such 
check upon his testimony exists. We are left in simple wonder 
at the courage of a writer who can face the public with so ab- 
solute a profession of faith in a witness of whom he suffers himself 
to speak, in one passage, with abatements like the following :— 

“Do you then accept all Swedenborg has to relate concerning the Spiri- 
tual World as true?” By no means; no more than I should accept the 
testimony of the most veracious traveller as to the United States, or Russia, 
or India. I should say he means well, but had I to go over the same ground 
I should certainly arrive at many different conclusions, and on some contra- 
dict him poiut-blank, he fall force of my dissidence from Swedenborg is 
not, however, brought out by a comparison with travels in the United States, 
Russia, or India. In these lands are many stable phenomena, but observa- 
tions taken in the Spiritual World are as observations taken in cloud-land 
where the shapes are transitory; and worse than transitory—illusory, by 
reason of their subordination to the intluence of the beholder. “I can see no 
Spirit,” said Swedenborg, “ of whom I cannot form an idga ;” and supposing 
his idea incorrect (as many chances against one it must have been), Whom 
would he see? Out of the enormous population of the Spiritual World, 
some one who answered to his idea. Hence I have no confidence whatever 
that any Spirit he testifies he saw was the real person, He disliked David 
and he disliked Paul, and he saw a David and he saw a Paul to justify his 
dislike. ‘The Moravians and the Quakers had disgusted him, and he found 
pictures to match his disgust in the Spiritual World. He fancied it would 
advance his Jerusalem in the favour of the great potentates of Europe if 
they learned that their predecessors were in Heaven, and forthwith he 
reported Elizabeth of Russia, and Louis XIV. of France, and George II. of 
England as among the Blessed. I do not accuse him of any conscious hum- 
bug in these stories: I only adduce them to prove that he was liable to see 
what he wished to see, Disregarding the authenticity of his portraits, we 
may accept them as accurate reflections of the painter's own prejudices. 


Were we at liberty to euhemerise upon the visions of Swedenborg, 
and to see in them simply allegorical or poetic representations of 
his own crotchets in the natural or spiritual world, there would be 
no harm in the admission that he merely saw by the interior light 
of sparks struck out of his own optic nerve. But both the apostle 
and his chief adherents, including Mr. White himself in his 
general argument, would repudiate such a tampering with the 
revelation. Either Swedenborg’s spiritual world was a real ex- 
ternal world, or he sinks into the common herd of monomaniacs 
who see an external cause in their morbid impressions, and hear in 
their nightmares the accents of angels. If the planet Mercury never 
contained a man who “ wore a garment of deep blue, fitted 
tightly to his body, without folds or frills,” or if there are not 
people in Mars who live on fruit and pulse, with garments made 
from the fibrous bark of trees, woven and stiffened with gum, or 
if there are no wild horses in Jupiter, then we must simply decline 
to see by Swedenborg’s eyes when he takes us into even 
more inaccessible to our own homely organs of sight. 

Swedenborg lies altogether apart from the — of 
religious mystics. He has little in common with Jacob Boehmen, 
or Saint Martin, or Pascal, or Madame Guyon. Of Bohmen, 
indeed, he professed entire ignorance. Nor had other writers 
much more share in shaping his peculiar tenets. In no re- 
spect is the force of Swedenborg’s inventive talent more cha- 
racteristically shown than in his utter disregard of what had 
been said or done by other men. The most voluminous of 
writers, he is the most dead or indifferent to literature. We 
know from his own account that he had hardly a book be- 
side the Bible. This habit of intellectual self-dependence was 
ae of the legacy of character bequeathed him by his father, 

esper Svedberg. Mr. White's contain some amusing 
traits of Bishop Svedberg’s self-sufficiency and meddlesome 
habits. In his shrewd sense, his stirring methods of business, and 
his practical way of getting on in the world, there is much that 
reminds us of Bishop Burnet. His begging letters are models. 
The King can refuse him nothing. At his | the 
of nobility was granted to his sons and sons-in-law by Queen Ulrika 
Eleonora in the year 1719. Emanuel’s surname was thus changed 
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Svedberg to Swedenborg. Of the Bishop’s family of nine 
arent one r~ like himself and his wife, “Sunday children,” in 
which circumstance he sees an augury of the godliness of his house. 
To judge from Swedenborg’s recollections in his old age, his 

iidhood was one of precocious piety. From his fourth to 
his tenth year his thoughts were constantly engrossed “in re- 
flecting on God, on salvation, and on the spiritual affections 
of man.” The things he revealed in his discourse so astonished 
his parents that they declared angels certainl spoke through 
his mouth. On matters of dogmatic faith—such as the Trinity, 
justification by faith, and imputed righteousness — he was 
strangely heterodox for a clergyman’s son, It does not appear 
that Swedenborg carried his early pietism into his "aa or early 
manhood. When he was at the University, and for many years 
afterwards, his ruling passion was for science. It was for this that 
he travelled repeatedly to Germany, Italy, Holland, and England, 
and sought the converse of Wolf, Flamstead, Halley, and Newton. 
His first works of importance were upon chemistry and geology, 
upon iron and the nature of fire, and upon the mechanical 

rinciples of building docks and shipping. ‘The discovery of the 
Jongitude at sea was a favourite idea with him through life. The 
three folios of his great work, the Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 
were published in 1 34. 

The most valuable portion of Mr. White’s book is his analysis 
of these volumes. In his grasp of philosophical principles and 
his insight into the leading truths of physics, Swedenborg was 
clearly in advance of most men of his time. And in certain 
special departments, especially in that of metallurgy, his prac- 
tical knowledge has scarcely been surpassed in our own day. 
The chapters on the conversion of iron into steel were in- 
corporated into the magnificent Description des Arts et Metiers, 
cod bave been spoken of both by Cramer and Dr. Percy 
as forming a landmark in the history of metallurgy. Mr. White 
is careful at the same time to discountenance the flights in 
which Mr. Emerson and other writers have indulged regarding 
the anticipation by Swedenborg of most of the leading discoveries 
of recent science. It was in his views of magnetism that he came 
nearest to the conceptions of our day. It was already clear to him 
that heat, light, and electricity were but modifications of one 
element—the magnetic—which filled all space, and was the im- 
pelling principle resident in all cosmical bodies. The universe 
was a great magnet. In his Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
published in 1741, Swedenborg prosecuted his researches into the 
nature of life and the soul, which led him into a general harmony 
with the doctrines of Wolf. No one has given so clear an account 
as Mr. White of the peculiar teaching of Swedenborg concerning 
the first substance, the auras, and the animal spirits or nerve 
force, with the latter of which he identified the soul. Swedenborg’s 
language here comes’ close upon the spiritualist or animal-magnetist 
terminology of our day. His design, in common with our modern 
mediums, was to demonstrate to the senses the immortality of the 
soul. And it is easy to detect in his speculations upon this theme 
the germ of the fanciful doctrines concerning the world of spirits 
wah have since made his name famous. 

It was in his tifty-fifth year, a.D. 1743, that the spiritual world 
distinctly opened itself to Swedenborg. A new life then dawned 
upon him. It was in London that this change took place. A 
curious light has been lately thrown upon this crisis of his career. 
A Diary or Book of Dreams, written by ee in 1743-4, 
turned up in MS. at Stockholm in the year 1858. Its genuine- 
ness was beyond doubt. A limited ounder of copies—some of its 
contents being of an obscene character, or only fit for the de of 
a medical journal—were printed in the following year. e here 

t Swedenborg’s own version of the memorable incident handed 

own by Wesley, on the authority of Brockmer, with whom 
Swedenborg lodged in Fetter Lane. After all that Mr. White has 
done to disparage the credit of Wesley, there can be no doubt that 
Swedenborg had at that time an attack of madness following upon 
acute dyspepsia. The “violent shudderings” and fits which he 
had ten or tifteen times, together with the visions which appeared 
to him of angels, serpents, big dogs, s, and women, were 
clearly nothing else than his own sense of what were to other eyes 
simple symptoms of ordinary mania. The well-known story which 
he told Robsahm of the hideous reptiles that crawled about the floor, 
and of the angel who said to him, “Do not eat so much,” is 
merely another reflection of what passed through the morbid 
brain in the crisis of fever or dyspepsia. It appears to Mr. White 
“only pert scientific ignorance ” to put down Swedenborg’s later 
thapsodies through the space of seven-and-twenty years to the 
score of his being out of his mind in 1774. In his view it is but 
the “ sickness of the eagle moulting.” Not questioning but that the 
Book of Dreams, or even the published spiritual Diary, would have 
sufficed to shut up the writer nowadays in an asylum, Mr. White 
boldly pins his faith on the objective reality of the sights in the 
Arcana Celestia, and has no doubt that the eagle winged an actual 
flight to heaven and hell. He is quite prepared to see his 
oracle “sharply tried,” and his claims tested, not by debate 
“outside his writings,” but by critical study of the statements 
themselves. ge ny we admit, can be fairer. And we can 
promise those who have leisure and curiosity enough to take 
up the challenge and follow Mr. White through his elaborate 
and loving exposition of his master’s occult lore that they will 
meet with much that will enliven the tediousness of the journey. 
How far, however, they will be converted into seeing with Mr. 
White’s eyes the glory of the seer’s countenance, and fall down 
with him before the oracle, it is not for us to say. 


But if, by reason of his “style, originality, and indiscreet 
disclosure,” the “superficial public” are repelled from Sweden- 
borg, the great ers of mankind, Mr. White is qataete, 
will rise more and more into accord with the seer’s philosophi 
and ethical system. In the union of utilitarianism with transcen- 
dentalism which begins to characterize our best literature, we are 
told that “we breathe a Swedenborgian air.” In one of Cole- 
ridge’s daring paradoxes, that “as a moralist Swedenborg is 
above all praise,” Mr. White would have us see a literal truth. 
If this means that Swedenborg correctly reported the morality 
of the spiritual world, we are of course thrown back once more 
be the credibility of his pretensions, It would doubtless be 
shocking and profane to question the purity of the ethical code of 
the heavenly world. But if we are to accept, with Mr. White, 
the goings-on before the seer’s eyes as indubitable facts, we may 
realize to ourselves the feelings of a pious and orthodox Greek or 
Roman of old in face of the sad scandals of his Pantheon. Less 
scrupulous or more sceptical followers might find their advantage 
in following the extremely loose and comfortable precedents set 
by such august authority. In his treatise on Conjugial Love, for 
instance, we are enlightened as to the relations between the sexes 
in the glorified or celestial Jerusalem. In some res we may 
suspect our Mormon brethren to have taken a leaf here out of 
the Swedish revelation. In others we must acquit Joe Smith or 
Brigham Young of tenets or practices half so foul or cynical. In 
the Swedenborgian rule as to women we ise the moral esti- 
mate of the Koran mixed up with the practical license of the 
Haymarket. Adultery, indeed, is condemned altogether—it is 
a synonym for hell. But to a “youth of strong passions, and 
unable to marry,” the spirits would say, with Cato, macte vir- 
tute. “ Promiscuous and inordinate fornication,” though “ venial, 
and capable of containing conjugial love as a sword lies in a 
scabbard,” is best set aside in favour of a mistress, “who must 
be neither a maiden nor a wife.” The case of married men is 
provided for on the same lenient scale. ‘There are two kinds of 
concubinage, which differ exceedingly, as dirty linen from clean 
—the one conjointly with a wife, the other apart from a wife.” 
To the first heaven is closed, and the sinner is sent by the an 
among the polygamists. “ But it is not at all the case with him 
who for reasons divides himself from his wife and keeps a 
woman.” These reasons are of three degrees—“ legitimate, just, 
and truly excusatory.” A legitimate license is the adultery of the 
wife. A just license is found in a scale of “ vitiated states” of the 
body or mind. Among the former of these are “ foul eructations 
from the stomach,” and among the latter “foolishness and 
idiotey, loss of memory, and the like.” For really excusatory 
causes one need go no further than “gossiping about family secrets, 
quarrelsomeness, internal dissimilitude—whence comes antipathy, 
extreme - nn or addiction to magic and witchcraft.” But there 
is a kind of supplemental code in “ a cessation of prolification on 
account of the wife’s age,” besides similar “ causes which reason 
sees to be just, and which do not hurt the conscience.” The 
New J em may well be an attractive place for a male devotee 
of a certain order. But what is woman’s place in this celestial 
Agapemone? We fear that Swedenborg’s spirits saw in women no 
souls, and the Arcana Celestia certainly holds out no paradise for 
female adherents. 

With these visions to back him, there need be no wonder when 
we find the great apostle exemplifying the celestial code in his 
own practice upon earth. For “ conjugial love” he seems to have 
felt no vocation, but his repeated confessions show that he found 
an alternative in the saving clauses of the new code. In his 

outh, while in Italy, and we are not told how long afterwards, 
™ acknowledged keeping a mistress. His private confessions, as 
evinced by the entries which we are permitted to see in his diary, 
sufficiently show that his celestial converse had done little to 
eradicate or keep in check the —, lusts of the flesh. Such 
minor weaknesses are admitted by his erp: much as a@ sun- 
eg oy — pass by the existence of spots on the face of his 
idol. The gentle protest of Mr. White against the “ heartlessness ” 
and laxity of Swedenborg is even tempered * tacit admiration 
of the seer’s “ — a ” as compared with the reticence of a 
later and more ish generation. 

Are we to take, as a further test of the high morality claimed 
for Swedenborg, his monstrous and unscrupulous attack upon the 
Quakers? What are we to think either of the love of truth, the 
sense of nsibility or the simple decency of a man (whom we 
are forbidden to hold insane) who can deliberately charge upon that 


- community the foul and unnatural practices which were attributed 


to the Christians of the first centuries by their heathen persecu 
and which were Sey, with perhaps an equal amount 
truth, laid by the orthodox to the score of the Gnostic heretics? “It 
was inquired whether the Quakers engaged in these obscene rites 
with their daughters and maid-servants, and it was said that they 
did.” It was said to him “by an angelic interpreter that Quaker 
irits wander about in thick forests like swine, and this because 
of their avarice and nastiness.” We shall of course be told that 
Swedenborg merely reported what met his ear in the land of 
spirits, and that he is in consequence not to be held responsible for 
e libel. It is upon the oe then, we conclude, that the 
responsibility is to rest. is will of course be satisfactory 
enough to those with whom the spirit world is an objective 
reality, and the report of the seer an authentic But 
what resource is there for the outside public, who have the disad- 
vantage of not a mediums, and with whom the objectivity of 
the spirit voices is the very point to he made good P they to 
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follow the precedent of the —— judge of former times and 
order the t into court ? they are estopped from trying’ the 
messenger, what, at least, are they to do but make trial of the spirits 
themselves by such partial lights as they possess in respect to 
matters of fact, and the laws both of the physical and the moral uni- 
verse? Taking the utterances of their messenger with the implicit 
confidence which disciples like Mr. White would have us repose 
in him, we are thus thrown upon what we are told is a higher 
moral and spiritual sphere than our own for evidence of what we 


Imow to be a revolting and scandalous falsehood touching the | 
sphere of our own senses. What appeared in the eyes of Sweden- 


borg himself, and, it may be, still appears in those of his biographer 
and similar privil herents, to be an 1 of light, must, to 
eyes not accustomed to the same ethereal medium, stand out in the 
unmistakable character of the father of lies. It is somewhat odd 
to find ourselves in the position of arguing, even with a sem- 
blance of gravity, upon such preposterous notions as these. But 
the oddity is due to the still more curious paradox of men with the 
intelligence and culture of Mr. White being found to stand sponsors 
for such claims. If the outpourings of Swedenborg are to be 
taken as evidences of fact, we may reasonably hope to utilize the 
ravings of our asylums. If we want to know what the sun is 
made of, whether the moon is inhabited, or what is going on in 
the of heaven or we but keep 

ias of either sex, we in sics or theosophy, 
with a good deal of what Emerson the an 
inordinate stock of self-confidence, and a high state of indiges- 
tion. There need be neither a problem in cosmical science nor a 
mystery in theology waiting its solution, had we only a supply of 
men qualified for service in Church or State by the natural gifts 
of a quick and teeming brain — developed enormously in the 
regions of wonder, imagination, and self-esteem—untiring animal 
energy, and a liver. 


COUNTING THE CUST.* 

T the risk of supplying a sentiment for judicious advertisers, 
we must say that this is an amusing novel; but we must add 
that the amusement is not exactly that which the author ap- 
parently intended us to derive from his work. The humour is not 
of a very high quality, and the characters are queer without being 
al; but the materials are tumbled out after such a grotesque 
ool incoherent fashion that it is impossible not to laugh some- 
times over the mixture, Novels may be composed after several 
different methods—as, for example, on Miss Bronté’s plan of 
telling the of her own life in disguise; or on Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s plan of constructing an artificial but skilfully-compacted 
plot; or on Mr. Dickens’s plan of collecting, without much regard 
to connexion or probability, all the queer or pathetic incidents 
and characters that he has known, and stringing them carelessly 
together; or on many other plans, which it is needless to enumerate. 
Mr. Duthie seems to have taken a simpler course than any of these ; 
if we may hazard a conjecture, we should say that he has read, say, 
David Copperfield and Armadale, in alternate pages during one day, 

and next morning written out the dreams which they produc 
The result is a curious and kaleidoscopic sort of book, in which we 
catch reflections first of one writer and then of another, in a strange 
hotchpotch of characters, whirled together for no particular reason 
in the mazes of a bewildering plot. Indeed, there are three or 
four plots, which would be entirely distinct except that the actors 
in one are forcibly connected with those in the others by being 
their half-brothers or their old nurses, or simply by an accident of 
name. Thus Mr. Duthie has discovered the remarkable name of 
Rewstraddle, which is calculated to excite the envy even of Mr. 
Dickens. But, not content with one Rewstraddle, he has two 
families of Rewstraddle accidentally inhabiting the same district of 
Norfolk, though in no way related to each other; and athird Rew- 
straddle in London, who, so far as we can discover, is not related 
to either of them. These Rewstraddles abound principally in the 
tragic or sensational of the story, although their name would 
seem to imply that they naturally belong to the more comic layers 
which envelop it like a sandwich. The story, so far as we can 
disentangle it, is not a bad one of its kind. A certain disreputable 
Rewstraddle falls in love with a beautiful Rewstraddle, whose 
estate by a curious coincidence lies next to that which he 
ex to inherit. The lady’s father has altered the course 
of the stream which divided the properties, and thus appa- 
rently incurs a Nemesis for removing his neighbour's land- 
mark, At any rate the stream plays a very conspicuous part 
in the transactions which follow. First, the disreputable Rew- 
straddle knocks a gentleman into it who is at once his rival with 
the lady and the life-tenant of the estate to which he is heir- 
at-law. The lady is in possession of evidence which might con- 
vict this impetuous lover of the murder, but the only way in 
which it occurs to her to repel his advances is by accepting 
another more respectable gentleman. The discarded lover soon 
puts an end to this by knocking the respectable gentleman also into 
the stream by the help of a degraded accomplice. The degraded 
accomplice is taken, confesses, and hangs himself; and the lover 
retires to foreign parts for pe Eg or so. When everybody 
connected with the affair is dead he comes back again, claims 
to be tried for the murder, and is triumphantly acquitted. How- 
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_ form of. drowning somebody else. 


ever, Providence is too many for him; his amiable and accom. 
plished son gets upon a pony the first day they come home and 
rides straight into the stream, where he is drowned near the 
same spot as the two victims of his father. The father, it must 
be admitted, gets off rather easily for two atrocious murders, 
his only punishment being this vicarious sacrifice of his son, 
However, the author seems very well satisfied with the conclu. 
sion, and says, speaking by his most respectuble character, that his 
verdict is, “Charles Meredith Rewstraddle not guilty in the 
udgment of man, guilty in the sight of heaven.” It is to be 
oped that this will not be saeteal as a true statement of the 
case by intending malefactors, for it is possible that many of them 
might be comparatively unaffected y a judgment which takes the 
r ¢ ubstituting private for patri- 
otic motives, they might feel something of Artemus Ward’s readi- 
= to pe any number of his male relatives on the altar of 
country. 

_ Totally disconnected with this story, which may be due to remi- 
niscences of the Armadale type, there runs another story su 
by David Copperfield, and inculcating the same sort of exem- 
Taay morality. Weare taught that we ought not to be too proud 
to work, and that it is a great thing to marry the lady or queen 
you love, even though beneath you in social position. The hero 
of this story is the supposed writer of the book. He is ruined by 
his father’s bankruptcy, and left with nothing but a good education. 
He thinks of taking to literature as a profession, and there is a 
eg deal of tremendous satire directed against this astonishing 
olly by one Tarbrush, a penny-a-liner of the ancient who 
is always drinking at low public-houses and hiding Boek his 
creditors. “As a recreation,” says this oracle, “the writing of 
books is delightful; as a means of livelihood it is the com- 
panionship o pts devil with claws and hoofs and an 
angel’s eyes.” Flying from this curious devil, Mr. Goldbourne— 


the hero in question—resolves to become a carver and een, and 
carries out his plan with great fortitude and success. He is en- 
couraged by the precepts of one Trescott, who co: nds to the 


Traddles of David , and by the happiness which 
attends a lady who, in spite of all opposition, marries her father’s 
barber. Mr. Goldbourne himself marries the sister of another 
carver and gilder, and the orthodox display of fireworks at the 
conclusion of the book is occasioned by the double event of his 
engagement to this lady and his completion of his time as 
ore to her brother. 

a third story, which links these two ther after a 
clumsy fashion, we need say nothing, except that it is very 
commonplace, and gives occasion for a sprinkling of very bad 
French. But the wonder remains how such incoherent materials 
should ever have get together in three yolumes to which the 
binder gives a superficial unity, or why, when collected, they should 
be christened Counting the Cost. e “devil with I’s eyes” 
must, we fear, have been driving Mr. Duthie very hard before he 
plunged into this singular enterprise. Whether they are collections 
of fragments that have eqenek elsewhere—squeezed together like 
the component parts of a game-pie—or a mere incoherent blurting 
forth of various literary reminiscences, we need not pause to 
inquire. The book is not worth the labour of an attempt to assign 
its origin from internal evidence. We are content merely to note 
it as an example of the modern art of novel-manufacturing. It is 
not exactly stupid; indeed the author sometimes blunders into 
situations which strike us as clever. There is one scene showing 
some perception of humour, where a young lady and a young gen- 
tleman who are e to each other, and each of whom is at 
once —_ of the other’s attachment, and secretly attached to 
somebody else, endeavour to come to an explanation. It is true 
that this savours more of farce than of real life, but it gives some 
proof of a talent which might produce something passable if it 
were more thoughtfully applied. Mr. Duthie, however, is not a 
writer who can afford to put us off with the mere skimmings of 
his intellect. 

To the philosophical mind the book chiefly one conelu- 
sion which may be good for humble aspirants to fame, or for those 
more numerous persons who simply write under the dictation of 
devils with ona? eyes. The best thing for an author is to write 
at first hand—to paint straight from nature, or to describe his own 
spontaneous feelings. But if he mistrusts himself, as very likely 
he is quite right in doing, he should then imitate some one 
model. Imitations in literature are, it is true, even worse than 
imitations in art. The school of Sir Waiter Scott is perhaps fur- 
ther behind its great original than the school of Rubens, because it 
is easier to copy & picture with some a of accuracy than to 
a written style; and nothing can well be more tiresome than the 
second-hand imitations of the tricks of such writers as Mr. Dickens, 
except indeed the original writing of the imitator.. A man, however, 
who hasa tolerable amount of education may perhaps avoid the fault 
of following the more glaring mannerisms of his model, and may be 
kept clear of some faults by distrusting his own taste. Thus Mr. 
Duthie certainly makes a blunder when, in apparent imitation of 
Mr. Dickens, he gives to some of his chief characters the appalling 
name of Rewstraddle, for we feel at once that there is going to 
be a violent attempt to be funny throughout the volume ; but then 
Mr. Duthie would probably have been duller still if he had been 
left entirely to himself, for he would not have ventured upon such 
grotesque characters. There is an Uncle Sim, who is a kind of 
inferior Micawber, and who rather disgusts us if we compare 
him with his original, but, taken by himself, he is mee d 
| rather more amusing than any of the products of Mr. ie’s 
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imagination. We therefore do not quarrel with 
Mr. Duthie for imitating; but we confess that we object to his 
plan for obtaining a superficial resemblance of originality. 
seems to have thought that, by copying two models at 
once, he could produce something new and different from 
either; and it is hardly surprising that this notable scheme 


ire a very high tone; their fate ought to be described in 
wa tilted language, and it would not be the worse for 
a few omens and ghosts and a little well-managed super- 
natural machinery; instead of which we come across comic 
barbers receiving love-letters from young ladies after the style 
of the broadest farce, and people called Puddock and Tarbrush 
and Rewstraddle of the regular Dickens type, and we begin to 
think that the three gentlemen must have been introdu asa 

. They are, however, treated with such seriousness that 
the author evidently believes in them. Suddenly, as we have got 
into the proper melodramatic frame of mind, we plunge into 
another comic stratum, and our serious performers begm tumbling 
like clowns. The contrast might be effective if both parts were 
handled with genius, but when both are of the flimsiest texture 
it simply makes the whole thing ludicrous. We don’t know 
whether to laugh or to stare, and we end by adopting a yawn by 
way of compromise. Whence we can only conclude ing 
our advice to young and consciously feeble authors to follow 
one good model, and stick to him, without any effort after more 
ambitious flights. 


CHRONICUM SCOTORUM.* 

HE binder of Mr. Hennessy’s volume refuses to depart from 
precedent, and has lettered its contents on the back in the 
usual classical style, Chronicon Scotorum. Nevertheless we must 
be guided by the editor, and speak of it under the title which he 
invariably adopts of Chronicum Scotorum, in spite of our ae 

to find any precedent for the Latinized termination of the 
The Chronicle itself is, we believe, in one respect, singular in the 
series in which it appears. It has been printed from a MS. of the 
seventeenth century, whereas the period of time which it embraces 
ends with the middle of the twelfth century. The Chronicle, 
therefore, must either be a copy of an older document, or else an 
abstract from one or more histories of an earlier date. And in 
either case an estimate of its value must be to a great extent 
derived from internal evidence. And, first of all, there is no difli- 
culty in pronouncing on the handwriting as being that of the cele- 
brated Irish scholar and antiquary Duald Mac Firbis, specimens 
of whose a hy may be seen in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, and > Li of Trinity College, Dublin. The editor 
fixes the date of the manuscript as being somewhat anterior to 
1650. It forms the fourth a last of a small folio volume 
put together by John O’Brien, a Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cloyne, who died in 1769, and consists of 105 pages written in 
odie columns in a large and bold handwriting, which the editor 
describes as being in Mac Firbis’s best s ia: tate he observes 
that the text has been much abbreviated, and that some of the 
contractions are so complicated that it has been no easy task in 
many places to decipher the words, It is in Irish, interspersed 
very freely with Latin, just as if the composer scarcely knew which 
language he was writing— in this respect reminding us of the Italian 
letters of Cardinal Pole and other ecclesiastics of the sixteenth 
century, which are interlarded with Latin words and sentences, 
without any assignable reason for the change of language. The 
editor has given us opposite the title-page a facsimile page of 
the MS. as a frontispiece, and undoubtedly it fully bears out his 
description. It is wholly in the Irish character, and mostly in the 
Trish language, and of the contractions we shall only say that we 
re felicitate ourselves that it is our province to review instead of 
to decipher. The MS. appears to have belonged at one time to 
Roderick O'Flaherty, and to have from his hands into those 
of Bishop O’Brien, where it is next found, and thence to Vallancey, 
and lastly to Charles O’Conor. But its pedigree is not satis- 
factorily traced, as it does not appear in what way or at what time 
it passed from hand to hand. This point is, however, of com- 
petra small importauce. The fact that the MS. is in Mac 
irbis’s handwriting, and was written somewhere about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, may be considered to be established on 
sufficient evidence. The history of Mac Firbis himself has been 
given, as far as it can be given, by the editor of the MS. He has 
traced some of the migrations of the family, and quotes the names 
of certain members of the tribe from their supposed ancestor 
Dathi or Nathi, the last pagan monareh of Ireland in the fifth 
century, jumping however at once to the thirteenth century, in the 
way of showing that the family followed the hereditary profes- 
sion of historians, genealogists, and poets. But we cannot follow 
an editor's partiality in giving credit to the claim which is made of 
being twenty-ninth in descent from a king who lived more than 
1,300 years before ; for, to make it good, a generation, which cer- 
tainly cannot be counted more than thirty, must be extended to 
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‘| more frequent than to those of any other place, 


about -five years. All this is, of course, utterly uni 

It is conse decide from what 
MS. was derived, and whether it is an exact transcript of an 
earlier document. In ——— to the opinion of Professor 
O’Curry—who, the editor tliinks, did not devote much time to the 
MS., or critically investigate its contents—he decides that, in ali 
except the imi section, it is a trustworthy copy of an 
ancient chronicle compiled in the monastery of Clonmacnor. This 
conclusion, with the evidence on which it is established, was laid 
before the Master of the Rolls, and the result was that Lord 
Romilly came to the same opinion, and sanctioned vee see i 
of the Chronicum Scotorum in the series of Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages. 

As the MS. from which this volume has been printed is a mere 
copy, it is of considerable importance to determine the authorship 
of the original, and the editor assigns it, with some show of pro- 
bability, to Gillachrist Ua-Maeileoin or O’Malone, an Abbot of 
Clonmacnois, who died 4.p. 1127. Another copy of this work, 
which is in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, has 
a title prefixed to it which attributes the authorship to this 
ecclesiastic. The copy indeed records his death in the following 
terms:—“ Gillachrist Ua Macileoin, Abbot of Cluain-muc-Noi 
fountain of knowledge and charity, head of the prosperity 
atiluence of Erinn gwevit.” It is also continued for eight years 
after his death; but these are additional entries which do not at 
all affect the argument about the general composition of the docu- 
ment. There are many passages in the MS. which seem to con- 
nect it with this m . References to its aflairs are much 
and the writer 
even sometimes speaks of it under the familiar name of Cluain = 
a sheltered lawn or meadow), though there were several 
Irish ecclesiastical establishments the names of which begin in 
this way. The index to the present volume gives more a 
dozen such; and the ent from the frequent use of a prefix 
which might have been used for any or every other religious house 
seems nearly conclusive, At least it pare that in the author's 
opinion, for whatever reason, this house had claims upon him which 
he did not recognise in the other abbeys, which for the sake of 
euphony we quote under their modern designati ondalkin, 
Clonmagh, Clonfert, and Clonard. 

The contents of the Chronicle cannot be said to be high 
interesting. Neither can it be judged to possess much histotiosd i 
or chronological authority for the earlier period of which it treats, 
even if it were not notoriously wrong in its dates throughout. It 
will be sutlicient to mention that about one fact for each year, 
oceupying in the description an average of three or four lines, is 

d from the fifth century of our era down to the eighth. 
The eighth century is entirely omitted, and the gap is supplied 
only by the follo notice made by the transcriber -— “ A trons 
of two leaves of old book out of which I write this is 
wanting, and I leave what is before me of this page for them.” 
But besides this omission there must be a gap in Mac Firbis's 
MS. of a large number of leaves, as the preceding century i 
as much as twenty-five and the following century no 
than thirty pages, of the printed volume. Even after this period the 


Chronicle is filled with little else than the most descriptions 
of bloody feuds and battles, and the deaths of ts and others 
who to the writer rtant enough to occupy @ place im 
his compilation. Amongst others we have duly entered the death 
of Charle Here and there a wonderf igy, such as @ 
shower of blood, or a miracle or a series of mi is inter- 
spersed. The following is a good i of the prodigy. At 


177, under the date a.D. we have :— 

A large woman was cast ashore by the sea in Alba, viz. herlength was nine 
score and twelve feet, six feet between her two paps, the length of her hair 
was 45 feet, the length of the fingers of her hands was six feet. The length of 
her nose was seven feet; whiter than a swan or the foam of the wave was 
every part of her. 


it. 

It might perhaps be expected that the Chronicle would become 
ing for the years during which 
its supposed compiler was Abbot of Cluain-mac-Nois. But the 
entries of this period are not either fuller, nor do they contain any 
more information about the abbey itself, than the other portions of 
the Chronicle. Indeed the excessive of the details in 
every part of the work is most disappointing. To give the reader 
some idea of the style of the Chronicle, we _— the following 
extract, premising only that it is a favourable specimen of the 
author's style, as he has here condescended to enter more than he 
usually does into details. We may also bespeak attention to it 
on the ground that it is the only in any Irish Chronicle 
which gives any account whatever of the of the Synod 
of Uisnech. It occurs at p. 313, under the date a.D. 1107, 
which should be a.D, 1111:— 

Kal on . A son of Domhnall Ua Ruaire—i.e. the 
forcibly at Cluain-muc-Nois. The snow 
of the birds. Great frost, so that ths droves passed dry-footed over the lakes 
of Erinn. Cathal Ua Mughrdin, chief of Clann-Cathail, moritur. Cluain- 
muc-Nois was plundered by Dal-Cais through the counsel of Muircertach 
Ua Briain. A great synod at Fiadh-mic-Aenghusa—viz, a royal conven- 
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has turned out a falure. e diilerent parts combine 80 a 
each makes the other rather more ludicrous than it would be by | 
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Most of the entries are so brief as not even to give the informa- 
tion which persons interested in the history would expect. Thus, zz 
under the date 888 a.p., we have the Change 
of cutting the hair adopted by the virgins of Erinn.” But there 
‘ is no evidence to show whether it means the first introduction of 
the practice of cutting oif the hair of nuns or the abandonment 
| 
| 
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tion of the men of Erinn, both laics and clerics, i.e. including Muircertach 
Ua Briain, King of Mumhain, with the nobles of Mumhain, and Maelmuire 
Ua Dunain, chief Bishop of Erinn and Ceallach, son of Aedh, Comarb of 
Patrick. This is the number indeed of the men in orders who were in that 
convention—viz. fifty-eight bishops, three hundred and seventeen priests, 
and eight-score deacons; and there is no counting the multitude o their 
clerics besides, Numerous regulations were determined truly in that synod. 
The great synod of Uisnech was held in the same year (and it was in this 
od the diocese of Feara-Midhe was divided into two parts between the 
ishop of Cluain-muc-Nois and the Bishop of Cluain-Iraird, viz. from 
Clochan-an-imrim westwards to the Bishop of Cluain-muc-Nois, and from 
the same Clochan eastwards to the Bishop of Cluain-Iraird) by Murchadh 
Ua Maeilsechlainn, and by Eochaidh Ua Ceallaigh, and by the congregation 
of Ciaran with Gillachrist Ua Maeileoin—i.e, Abbot of Cluain [muc Nois]. 
A predatory expedition by Toirdhealbhach Ua Conchobhair, and he plun- 
dered Terman-Dabheoc. “Another predatory expedition by him, and he 
plundered to Benn-Echlabhra, and to Sliabh-Rusen, and to Loch Erne. 


From this extract the reader may judge how few people are 
likely to be much interested in the Chronicum Scotorum. We 
fear that few of the four hundred copies, which it is understood 
is the limit of the impression of the series of works issued under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, will be likely to be sold. 
At the same time it ought to be added, that there are several 
entries which refer to subjects not mentioned in any other extant 
collection of Irish annals. Thus we have here, uader the date of 
964 A.D., the earliest allusion to the construction of a Cloigtech 
or pee Tower at Tuaimgreine or Tomgraney, in the county 
of Clare, of which the editor tells us not a vestige now remains. 
Again, under date A.D. 1005, we have the following entry :— 

The Eneclar of the great altar of Cluain-muc-Nois was purchased by 
Maelsechlainn, son of Domhnall, and a hide was given from each fort in 
Midhe on account thereof. 


This extract shows that at this late period taxes were sometimes 
paid in hides, but it would be hazardous to infer that this method 
extensively prevailed. 

We have no means of judging of the fidelity with which Mr. 
Hennessy has represented the original MS. ; but if his accuracy is 
at all nearly equal to the labour which he has bestowed on the 
translation of the document and the illustration of its contents, he 
is certainly entitled to great praise. We can only wish, what 
no doubt he himself fervently Sestene, that his exertions may tend 
to the increase in the number of scholars who will hereafter 
devote themselves to the obscure subject of Irish medieval 


BRITISH RURAL SPORTS.* 

is this disadvantage in treatises embracing 
an immense variety of subjects, that the most diligent author 
can scarcely keep pace with the constant changes that are taking 
lace from year to year in almost every one of them. The 
abit of the age is to systematize amusements even, and to 
reduce them as far as possible to sciences. We may instance 
chess, whist, and billiards, among in-door recreations. We may 
instance rowing, riding to hounds (under its modern form of racing 
to hounds), and racing, among out-door pursuits. In all these old 
things are continually passing away, and the fresh experiences of 
each year, whether contradictory or merely supplementary to those 
of past years, are duly recorded, and must be studied by any writer 
who desires to present his readers with a reliable guide to British 
sports. It seems scarcely ible for one man to trace satis- 
factorily the varied and varying developments of such multifarious 
exercises, and we shall see that in some cases “ Stonehenge” would 
have us believe that what was very true in 1855, when his book 
first came out, will do equally well for 1867. It would be better, 
in such a case, to omit altogether those parts of his book which an 
author has not time to rewrite, than to treat any subjects in an 
obsolete fashion. It is nice to flatter ourselves that we possess a 
key, not only to all the sports of the schoolboy and the under- 
uate, but also to all the recreations of the country gentleman ; 
ut it is disappointing to meet with information that helps us in 
the present day about as much as the perusal of a treatise on long- 

whist would help us to play a hand at the Portland Club. 

“ Stonehenge ” is evidently most at home with dogs, horses, and 
guns, and the best of the book are those which deal with 
shooting, racing, and coursing. The last-named sport has of late 
years made immense strides in popular favour, and “ Stonehenge” 
is specially familiar with its details. Possessing also a knowledge 
of anatomy and of medicine, he is able to write with authority on 
the conformation of the greyhound, and on the treatment of the 
diseases to which the animal is subject. A well-judged selection 
of decisions on disputed points since 1859 increases the value of a 
most trustworthy monograph on this uncertain amusement. We 
2 uncertain, because in all coursing there is an unknown as well as 
a known element. That which is known is the form of the grey- 
hound; that which is unknown, though equally important, is 
the form of the hare. The better the dog, the better also should 
be the hare, if the dog’s merits are to be shown to their best 
advantage; but this is a mere matter of luck, and consequently 
the chance of the best dog is often extinguished by an unsatisfac- 
tory trial :— 

There must be a power of fascination like that of the rattlesnake in some 
dogs, or they never could run into their hares one after another as they do. 


* British Rural Sports, §c. By Stonehenge. Seventh Edition, London: 
F. Warne & Co. 1867. 
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No attempt seems made to escape from their jaws, but the 

without trying a turn. 
Again, very good dogs often defeat themselves by doing all 
work, and if they have not fast and racing hares in front of te 
slow and plod antagonists are very likely to win in the end, 
This is the case with greyhounds of the Newmarket breed :— 

In moderately short courses, with fast hares, they beat everythin 

fast as ; but in severe courses with which will 
themselves to be killed, they exhaust their powers by their efforts, and then 
often suffer defeat by a dog which would perhaps never have reached the 
hare in question but for them. This is one of the lotteries of coursing , . , 
for as you can never tell beforehand = 2 —_ of the course or the 
nature of the hare, it is quite impossible to be always prepared to meet 
exact difficulties which will have to be 


When we add to this that a great deal depends upon the hand 
and the eye of the slipper, and still more on the judge who must 
catch in an instant of time the points as they are made on each 
side, and estimate their relative value, and this under frequent 
difficulties arising from the nature of the ground or from other 
causes, we shall readily understand how great a lottery coursing is, 

In the articles on shooting, the Game-laws, as in force for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are placed side by side, so that 
the variations, which are neither few nor unimportant, can be 
conveniently studied. There is no lack of information as to the 
habits of the different kinds of victims destined to fall to the 
sportsman’s gun, and all the latest improvements in the weapon 
itself are set forth at length; but the choice of a gun is like the 
choice of a cricket-bat. It is only by experience that you can 
find out what suits you. As for battues, “ Stonehenge ” abuses th 
as most —— do, and theoretically he is quite right; but two 
things must be remembered. In asking a dozen or fifteen ye 
to assist at a pheasant-slaughter, a game Pepe gets rid of that 
number of acquaintances for a year, an by a timely distribution 
of hares and pheasants pays off any social debts that may be due to 
the clergy, lawyers, and farmers in the neighbourhood. A battue 
the week before an election has been known to be not altogether 
unfruitfulof results. The section devoted to wildfowl shooting might 
be conveniently abridged. Tastes do vary, undoubtedly ; and sliding 
about mudbanks at four in the morning, or lying down at the 
bottom of a punt on a cagrey pe ve with the thermometer not 
far from zero, would seem to be pleasures om ore only to very 
special organizations. In addition, the wildfowl shooter, accord- 
ing to Mr. Colquhoun, “ must never forget that the true proof of 
his skill consists in obtaining sitting shots, and stopping a number 
of fowl at one discharge”; and this can hardly be dignified 
by the name of sport. In speaking of red-deer, “‘ Stonehenge ” 
appears to incline to a popular belief that their age is three times 

at of man. As he says, no rule can be drawn from the period of 

station, but there is a rule laid down by the French physiologist 
Same and quoted, not without approbation, by Sir Emerson 
Tennent in The Wild Elephant, which, if applied to red-deer, might 
lead to a different conclusion. Fleurens, we are told, “ assumes 
the sum total of life in all animals to be equivalent to five times 
the number of years requisite to perfect their growth and 
development; and he adopts as evidence of the period at which 
growth ceases, the final consolidation of the bones into their 
epiphyses. . . . . In man this consummation takes place 
at twenty years of age, in the horse at five, in the dog at two.” 
As the horns of the red-deer are fully developed at six years of 
age, it is probable that the osseous structure generally is consoli- 
dated about the same time; and in that case the duration of life 
would be much shorter than is sup . While speaking of deer, 
we may note that “Stonehenge” gives a description of coursing the 
red-deer in the island of Jura, a rural ss in which we should 
fancy few Britons have an opportunity of sharing. 

Passing on to racing, we must remark that we find no mention 
of the excellent law not long ago passed, that, in selling races, 
half the surplus obtained by the sale of a winner over his 
entered price should be given to the second horse. Nor do 
we find any notice of the celebrated Claxton case at Hunting- 
don; nor yet of the relations that ought to exist between bets 
and stakes—this last being a subject eminently deserving of dis- 
cussion in a treatise on racing, not only from its intrinsic import- 
ance, but also on account of the conflicting and unsatisfactory 
decisions that have from time to time been delivered. And 
in two or three places we are clearly led to believe that the 
standard weight for three-year-olds in great races is still 8 st. 
7 lb., instead of 8 st. 10 1b. These omissions and errors show 
the absolute necessity for annual revision in a work of this nature. 
On the subject of racing generally, “Stonehenge” takes up the high 

und of its existing merely for the object of encouraging and 
improving the breed of horses. Unfortunately this theory could 
not bear examination in 1855, much less in 1867. Racing has 
grown into a gigantic business, in which the horse is valuable, not 
so much for being well or ill bred, as for the money that can be 
made out of him. The attempt to trace any connexion between 
the breeding of racehorses and a well-mounted cavalry is ridiculous, 
and the probability of the Legislature meddling with handicaps 
is exceedingly remote. Handicaps may pensilily be the root of 
all evil in racing, as “Stonehenge” appears to think; but the 
proper people to check these evils are the supreme authorities 
of the Turf, and, unfortunately, they are quite unfit to per- 
form their duties. The abuses of racing are due mainly to the 
incompetence of the racing tribunal. “The Jockey Club,” says 
our author, “has certainly done something, but its members 
are too much concerned in betting transactions themselves to 
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e reform far enough, and I fear little real good is to be 
carry ths from them.” The first and greatest reform needed is 
a reform of their own body; and we take it that, to be effica- 
cious, that reform, if delayed much longer, must approach more 
nearly to self-annihilation than is generally supposed. As to 
the early decay of racehorses in the present day, our author, 
like every one else, attributes the cause to early running. The 

of Achievement last year is fresh in our memory. That 

did filly ran twelve times as a two-year-old, and though she 
won every race but one, yet it is morally certain that these 
triumphs were purchased at a very high price. A short life and a 
merry one, or a long career and a steady one—an owner must 
choose for himself between these two; it is tolerably clear that 
both cannot be attained. It is amusing to contrast our ey 
horses who win thousands of pounds as two-year-olds, and are 
never heard of after reaching the ripe age of four years, with such 
steady old goers as Miss Neesham. Miss Neesham was foaled in 
1720, and never started till she was six years old, when she ran 
for the King’s Plate at York. She went on running from 1726 
to 1731, and was then used for breeding. Two yearsatter, a joyful 
mother, and rechristened Mother Neesham, she appeared - on 
a race-course, and won a plate at York; and at the same , in 

1734, she won two races. But there were no Middle-Park Plates, 

FA 1,000/. added, in those days; and now people must race to 
suit their pockets, and not the constitutions of their horses. 

We will not stop to notice yachting (which it is rather Hibernian 
to call a rural pees or falconry, which helps to swell the 
volume, but, for all practical purposes, might be omitted. We 
come to cricket ; and this part of the book should be remodelled. 
It is of no use to instruct a tyro how to play Wisden 
and Clarke, for the latter is dead, and the former has long 
retired from the cricket-field. The ordinary hat (p. 569) is 
never worn now during a match, for grounds are so good and true 
that there is no necessity to protect the head. In speaking 
of football, “Stonehenge” makes no mention of the various 
customs attaching to the game as played at Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby. And he omits to mention the efforts that have been made 
to establish a uniform code of rules, and to abolish “ hacking.” 
Football is extensively played by grown-up men as well as school- 
boys, and there is no reason why its rules should be passed over in 
silence. Rackets are spoken of as if they were still played in 
the old-fashioned open courts, but the Oxford and Cambridge 
matches, and all others of any importance, are played now in closed 
courts. Tennis is dismissed in two paragraphs. The object of the 
game is to make strokes superior to the previous strokes of the 
adversary. There is no attempt to express this, and we are told 
that the game is so complicated that no idea of its nature can be 

iven in a book. Why, then, trouble oneself to give at full length 

e rules of curling, which seem not only as complicated, but 
utterly unintelligible to English readers, if we may Judge by the 
following specimens :— 

Rule 4. The hog’s score to be one-sixth of the 1 of the ring from 
the tee. = to be considered a fog which 

upon the score. 

Rule 9 A player stepping aside to take a brittle (or wick), or other shot, 
shall forfeit his stone for that end, &c. 

In future editions of this work we recommend “Stonehenge ” to 

y increased attention to athletics, whieh have grown up in the 
fast few years with astonishing rapidity. There is a short notice 
of pedestrianism and training, which was no doubt sufficient in 
1855, but is quite behind the age now. It is also full of in- 
accuracies, some of which we shall endeavour to point out. At 
page 508 we read that “ from 6 to 6} miles per hour is the outside 
rate of walking, except in very extraordinary pedestrians like Mr. 
Hull, Who, some years back, is said to have walked seven miles 

hour.” Now Mr. J. G. Chambers, formerly President of the 
bridge University Boat Club (to whose excellent notes on 
training in the Athlete for 1866 we s —— direct attention), 
walked seven miles last year, at Beaufort House, in 59 minutes 

2 seconds. And, according to him, the same distance has been 

e by an amateur in t- minutes 12 seconds. By professionals 
these performances would be thought very poor, for they have 
done the seven miles in 50 minutes 54 seconds; and twenty-one 
miles have been walked in 2 hours 58 minutes 26 seconds. As 
Mr. Chambers observes (the Athlete, p. 120), “in some cases a 
firm —_ would have disqualified the goer,” and the best pro- 
fessional times must not be taken too readily to prove what can be 
done in fair heel and toe walking; but anyhow “Stonehenge’s” 
estimate is very far out, both for amateurs and professionals. And 
we find the same incorrectness throughout, which probably arises 
from his not having studied the performances ob the last few 
years, since athletic sports have assumed such a prominent position 
among our recreations. According to him, the best time on record 
in which four miles have been walked is 32 minutes; according to 
Mr. Chambers, 28 minutes 52 seconds. The quarter-mile ) 
been run, according to “Stonehenge,” in a minute; according to 
Mr. Chambers, in 50} seconds by an amateur, in 48} seconds by a 
professional. We ourselves have seen it done in 56 seconds 
Tepeatedly by amateurs. The statement made by “Stonehenge” 
about high jumping is cor eens He says that some 
men can clear an object higher than their heads. Unfortunatel 
he forgets to name the height of the jumper. “The best hig 
turf jump well authenticated,” says Mr. Chambers, “is 5 feet 

inches.” Last year, at Beaufort House, Mr. Little, of 

Peter's College, and Mr. Roupell, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, each jumped 5 feet g inches. The utmost accu- 


racy in measurement is requisite, if any dependence is to be 
placed on the record of these feats; = such wil 
statements as that of men jumping higher than their heads 
are not worthy of place in a book of any reputation. When 
“Stonehenge ” goes on to tell us that “with the aid of a spring- 
and a descending run, three times this height has been sur- 
mounted,” we positively for breath. Three times the height 
of a man perhaps six feet high! Eighteen feet straight up from 
the ground! en the next edition of British Rural Sports 
appears, we hope to read a very different account of athletics. In 
discussing the general training of men for these contests, “ Stone- 
henge ” displays sound good sense, and never more so than in con- 
demning the practice of taking long objectless walks, so many 
miles out by the clock, so many miles in by the clock. These 
constitutionals, which he neatly says are so called because they do 
not benefit the constitution, usually produce an effect exactly oppo- 
site to what was intended. Very little, if any, good is done to 
the body oy mere mechanical exercise, while the mind obtains no 
relief at all. Many people work systematically while they are 
walking, and to such walking is no relaxation. The habit of 
sleeping after dinner is very properly condemned. Of all the 
absurd things that children are taught, there is nothing more 
absurd than the old maxim— After dinner sit awhile.” Digestion 
is advanced by gentle exercise, and impeded by stupid torpor. The 
best thing after dinner for a man in training is a game of billiards, 
which requires just the desirable amount of movement. In the 
matter of diet, Stonehenge has evidently a weakness for porridge at 
breakfast and supper; but we think experience has shown that the 
best-trained men stick to their accustomed food, and avoid all theo- 
retical systems. As Mr. Chambers observes, each man should be as 
far as is practicable his own trainer, for what is one man’s food is 
another man’s poison. A fit and proper subject for trainin —_ 
finds it necessary to forsake any articles of his customary det, 
@ man requires constant artificial aids to enable him to get into con- 
dition—porridge night and morning, eggs and sherry two and three 
times a day, and possibly a dose of medicine into the bargain, and 
has also to give up his champagne at dinner, and his tea or coffee 
at breakfast—we can only say that he has mistaken his vocation, 
and that he was never meant to be an athlete. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND.* 


R. TODD is the Librarian of the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada, and having for upwards of five-and-twenty years 
had occasion both to study constitutional practice and to give 
advice in points of procedure to practical legislators, he has under- 
taken a work upon Parliamentary government, the first volume of 
which is now before us. At first sight there appears a certain 
boldness in the notion of one whose rience is exclusively 
colonial venturing to instruct people at home in the nature 
and scope of the system by which they are governed. But Mr. 
Todd has kept himself so accurately informed of all that is said 
and done in the Mother-country, he so diligently read every- 
thing that has been written here at all likely to throw light on his 
subject, that nobody will detect the least colonial or provincial 
flavour in his book. Mr. Beales will find in these pages that his 
has already become an historic name, for though it was as recently 
as last August that the Lord Chief Justice declined to re-appoint 
him as revising barrister, Mr. Todd has immortalized him as an 
illustration of the “ well-understood rule of constitutional govern- 
ment, that all such functionaries should abstain from taking an 
active part in political contests.” The Colenso case, the retire- 
ment of Chief Justice Lefroy, the Edmunds or Westbury case, 
and even Mr. Disraeli’s remarks on the supplementary Budget of 
last year, are all duly recorded in their places. Even the 
rovisions of last year’s Act for consolidating the duties of the 
chequer and Audit Departments are all set forth. Nobody 
need fear, therefore, that in buying Mr. Todd’s book he is 
getting anything stale or obsolete. On the contrary, he may 
refer to it with perfect confidence of finding the last precedent 
and the newest illustration. The fact that the book was not 
written at home proves, in some ts, an advantage. It 
would be difficult to most of us, in this time of strong political 
passion, to write upon Government with the serenity or im 
tiality requisite above all things in the composition of a text- 
book. . Todd has no liking for democracy, declaring that 
“it is easy to foresee that some considerable modifications must at 
no distant day be introduced into the fabric of colonial government 
to enable it to resist the encroachments of the tide of democratic 
ascendency which is everywhere uprising,” and so forth. This, 
however, 1s only the expression of the dislike which most studious 
men have for that monster which ye | first create in their own 
minds, and then mistake for the objective Demos. And in 
Canada, too, the accidental proximity of the great democracy 
makes every colonial patriot more or less of a monarchist. This 
natural sentiment has made Mr. Todd lay perhaps a shade more 
stress than most political thinkers will deem poomeney upon the 
functions and p tives of the monarchic office. e does not 
write as if he had fully recognised the momentous revolution 
which within the last hundred years has robbed the Sove- 
reign of that independent deliberative power which underlay all 
the old-fashioned notions of prerogative. The Sovereign is no 


* On Parliamentary Government in England; its Origin, Development, 
and Practical i Al Todd. vols. Vol. I. London: 
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longer practically an Estate of the Realm, but only one among a 
dozen high executive functionaries. If publicists would clearly 
put this before themselves, they would cease to strain them- 
selves in ineffectual efforts to demonstrate that prerogative is 
not so dead as people suppose. Prerogative is in truth as dead 
as it can be. But then, out of its ruin, has sprung the charac- 
teristic modern conception of the constitutional monarch as a kind 
of irremovable Premier, mildly superintending the general course 
of the public business, and round whom, moreover, a certain 
quantity of deferential sentiment clusters. It would be as absurd 
in a writer on constitutional and Parliamentary government to 
omit a specific account of the functions of the Sovereign as to 
omit the Prime Minister or the Board of Audit. Mr. Todd, 
living as he does by the side of republican neighbours, labours 
with almost needless zeal to show that the English monarch is not 
a rot fainéant, and he uses terms in his argument which hang too 
much on the exploded set of conceptions involved in prerogative. 
Again, it betrays an excessive adherence to the notions of the old 
constitutional text-writers to say that “if need be, it would be 
perfectly competent for the House of Lords to claim its ancient 
privileges, and to assume a more active share in the origination of 
measures which concern the general welfare of the community.” 
Can we imagine the House of Lords undergoing such a meta- 


morphosis ? 

Nir. Todd designs his work to be a L yay manual of infor- 
mation, and he has therefore launched out into no speculations 
upon the first principles of the Constitution or the philosophy of 
Parliamentary government. So rigorously does he avoid consti- 
tutional discussion that even the question of Lord Wensleydale’s 
life p does not tempt him into criticism of constitutional 
first principles or remote He simply records the circum- 
stance and the result. In truth, this feature of his book can 
hardly be a matter of regret. Everybody nowadays thinks him- 
self competent to discuss and establish the fundamental doctrines 
of politics, and we have an immense quantity of ingenious 
writing about the theory of our political system by clever men 
who are only imperfectly informed as to its actual working pro- 
cesses. Mr. Todd is all the more welcome because he leaves this 
field, and devotes himself to the more arduous task of describing 
the existing state and conditions of Parliamentary government. 
He tells us in fact what Parliamentary government is, without 
entering upon the deeper questions whether it works better or 
worse than a bureaucracy, or an absolute autocracy, or any 
other system. We certainly do not mean to say that the 
superiority of one form of government over another is not a 
theme which may be profitably discussed. The best system, like 
the worst, is ever liable to be choked up in its working by the 
rust of routine and obstruction. And the loosening of public 
opinion on the subject of administration which may now be 
noticed in England will, it is to be hoped, have the result of 
clearing off some of this mischievous accumulation. But the more 
ardently men interest themselves about forms of government, the 
more indispensable is it that they should have lucid, full, and 
authentic descriptions, such as Mr. Todd gives us in his book, of 
what that form of government with which they are most concerned 
practically comes to. In the present volume, which only com- 

rises half the entire work, after a brief and succinct historical 
mtroduction, the writer considers the various pieces of 
and Jaw connected with the Sovereign personally—his right, for 
example, in respect of household appointments, his right to 
employ a Private Secretary, the proceedings usual in the appoint- 
ment of a new Prime Minister, the mode of acquainting the 
Sovereign with the daily business of government, and so on. 
Then we come to the more important and difficult part of the 
undertaking, occupying two-thirds of the volume—a review, 
namely, of “the Royal prerogative in connexion with Par- 
liament,” that is to say, a review of the relations subsisting 
between the Legislature and the Executive. The interest of 
a review of this kind, compact yet full, is evident if we reflect 
that the problem of the time is to unite Parliamentary control 
and superintendence with Executive vigour and efficiency. 
Writers and speakers of authority insist habitually on the incom- 
patibility between democratic assemblies and strong executives; 
the more democratic the House of Commons becomes, they say, 
the less vigour, independence, spontaneity, self-reliance, will there 
be found in all public functionaries. Mr. Todd himself inclines 
to this school. “The great and increasing defect,” according to 
him, “in all Parliamentary governments, whether provincial 
or imperial, is the weakness of executive authority.” Mr. Lowe, 


in those famous orations which entertained everybody and, 
according to the orator’s own confession, convinced nobody, took 
up this ground, and said all that could be said for it. It was 


felt, even by politicians who least sympathized with him, to 
be a very strong piece of ground. As it happens, the very 
complaint which the most democratic writers urge against the 
present system is the confusion, costliness, and weakness of actual 
overnment. If a downright increase of all this were thought 
ikely to be the result of a reduced franchise, half of them would 
shed their democratic coat on the instant. It is very clear 
indeed to all observant men, apart from democratic or oligarchic 
predispositions, that the deliberative body is daily showing a more 
and more eager desire to usurp executive functions, while the 
Executive is daily showing an increased readiness to shirk the 
initiative which is proper to its position. Take the conduct of 
the Government as to the Reform Bill for an instance ; or take the 


growing disposition to inttoduce permissive Acts, throwing the | the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 2 


burden of legislation on vestries, town-councils, or other 
bodies. Whatever may be the effect of the pF as Ay 
suffrage, it ought to be an object of strenuous effort with al] 
— writers to cultivate a strong public opinion in the other 
irection—to habituate both constituents and representatives 
to the notion that Ministerial responsibility implies a 
measure of independence in the Minister and a perfect, if wak 
confidence in the House of Commons and in the constituencies, 

It is not easy to draw the precise line —to define exactly 
the kind of conduct in a Minister which justifies the intep. 
ference of Parliament. But if an impartial reader turns over the 
pages of Mr. Todd’s book which treat of this part of the subj 

will scarcely fail to come to the conclusion that in most of the 
cases where the action of a Minister, in his dealings with his gub- 
ordinates, for example, has been questioned, the matter was not 
proper for the cognizance of the House. Take the case of a Com- 
missioner who was removed from office in 1855 by Mr. Gladstone, 
There was no primd facie ground for supposing that the removal 
had been due to any improper motive. But as the complainant 
had a friend, or friends, in the House, he succeeded in getting 
his case brought forward. Under these circumstances one must 
believe that Lord Palmerston was right in resisting the motion 
on the just ground that “a discretion must be loft in the hands 
of the servants of the Crown as to removing from office those 
whom they thought incompetent.” House,” he 
added, “ were to establish as a precedent that any man removed 
from a situation was to appeal to his friends in the House of 
Commons, and obtain a verdict as to the propriety of his removal, 
there would be an end of all discipline in the service of the State.” 
Of course, if one thinks that a man has been dismissed harshly, or 
treated harshly in any other way, it is impossible not to feel 
indignant, and not to desire to redress the injustice. But then we 
might feel this equally if the Minister had disc his cook. 
The business of the House is to fix its trust on the man of 
right character, so far as his character can be judged, and 
then to leave him to himself in all points of general conduct. 
If a man is not a trustworthy officer by virtue of his own 
character, the consciousness that the House may accidentally 
review his proceedings will probably not make him 
more trustworthy. ere ought clearly to be an immensely 
strong primd facie ground for believing that an act of gross 
injustice has been Pa woman before the House listens to 
an appeal against a Minister or high public officer of any sort. 
After all, the only thing needful for any legislator, publicist, or 

lain private man who wishes to hold right opinions on this 
important point is to study, and make his own, the rreighty 
chapter in Mr. Mill's book on Government to which Mr. Todd 
judiciously refers—that, namely, “On the Proper Functions of 

epresentative Bodies.” This leaves not a single consideration to 
be added. Mr. Todd, we may add, promises in his second and 
concluding volume a chapter on “ dings in Parliament 
against J — for Misconduct in Office.” Another still more 
interesting chapter, also promised for the second volume, is upon 
the Cabinet Council, its origin, modern development, and present 
= in the Constitution. Considering that government by 

abinets is now — to be the prime distinctive characteristic of 
our system, we shall hope to find a fuller discussion of the subject 
than has been given to it by most publicists, who indeed, as a rule, 
because the Cabinet is not ae by Acts of Paz- 
liament, leave it out of consideration altogether. 

People can never know too much of the sort of way in which 
they are governed, and anything which helps them to 

vernmental processes more accurately will enhance their interest 
in them. Most of our readers, on turning to Mr. Todd’s book, will 
be surprised to find out how much of the daily business of Par- 
liament they do not know, even though it is a to 
comprehend the Parliamentary reports without this ledge. 
How many steady readers, for example, of the Zimes’ reporta are 
quite clear about Tax Bills and Bills of Appropriation and Bills 
of Supply? What is the effect and purport of a Bill of Supply? 
What may you move on going into Supply? How is the 
observance of the Soe ee Act secured? May the House 
alter the Appropriation Bill? Parliamentary gs will be 
a hundred times more interesting to anybody who has i 
that general knowledge of all these things which may be found 
well and clearly put in Mr. Todd’s book. If the second half is as 
well done as the volume before us, the entire work will be a 
most valuable addition to our constitutional literature. 


FERNAN CABALLERO’S GAVIOTA.* 


C is almost eighteen years since La Gaviota, the first work 
published under the name of Fernan Caballero, made its 4 
pearance in a Spanish newspaper. It speedily acquired a Con 
nental reputation, which it has preserved to the present day ; a 
as regards some considerable portions, the interest which it exci 
cannot naturally be a lasting one. As the product of a season of 
animosities and excited prejudices, it is too much of an occasional 
satire to be a thoroughly good novel, not merely as the 
authoress avowed, the narrative is simple—a chain of adventures 
which, although progressive, comprise no curious entanglements or 
cross-workings—but because the characters and incidents are full 


* The Sea-guil(La Gaviota). From the Spanish of Fernan Caballero, By 
London: Richard Bentley. 1867. 
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of anomalies which we must perforce impute to caprice and mali- 
cious humour. Yet the first part of the narrative, that belongin 
to the old-fashioned country-folks of Spain, contams many tranquil 
and beautiful scenes, which are as instructive as they are impres- 
sive ; for the writer has looked on familiar things with the freshness 
of # traveller's eye, and expounded them from the experience and 
feelings of a true — woman. She screens nothing from our 
notice in the social life or the modes of thinking of her favourite 
neighbours; she knows well when their ee or their 
ulous piety may provoke a smile or a sneer foreigners ; 
but she will let that pass for a moment, and then argue with 
ready wit that nothing can be bettered without ous ex- 
periments, and that we must let well alone, as we can no more 
from figtrees than we can from thistles. Above 
she would show us that a Spanish woman who cannot 
profit by the old faith and discipline of her native soil has no 
chance of finding better examples or more healthy culture else- 
where. The great cities, with the prizes they offer to talent, the 
igher circles, with their levity and flippancy and their manias 
ie or against the institutions of France or England, can only open 
a broader way for her towards ruin, secular and spiritual. 

The “ Gaviota” is thus the heroine of her own story in the 
game way that Satan is the hero of Paradise Lost. She is the 
one incompatible nature in a decayed Andalusian Eden, where 
the middle ages are still lingering on into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. She is the sea-gull of the proverb, who grows madder as 
she grows older. She exhausts the temptations of the devil and 
the world before she is gentle enough to be approached by our 
third great enemy. She makes her appearance as a spoiled, 
sluttish child, indocile, vagrant, surly, and without natural 
affection, but distinguished by mimetic talents and a fine capacity 
for music. Ata time when her health has been endangered by 
foolish pranks, she is cured and partially civilized by Fritz Stein, 
an unjustly discarded physician from the Queen’s army, whom 
the kind souls in Niebla have nursed and sheltered in his ex- 
treme need, and who at length is enabled to establish a thriving 
business there. Stein’s knowledge of her favourite art enables 
him to ire great influence over her; his good friends after- 
wards persuade the two to marry, and “ Marisalada” accepts an 
enthusiastic suitor in a cold and m spirit, Then Stein 
gets an unexpected patient in a Duke who had befriended him in 
an earlier encounter ; and this generous patron insists on taking the 
couple to Seville, where Marisalada soon becomes a prima donna. 
The Duke, though a moral man, can hardly resist her fascinations ; 
but while he innocently compliments her with ms and 
diamonds, he learns suddenly that she has betrayed her husband’s 
honour to a plebeian bull-fighter, who has completely enslaved to 
himself her hitherto hard and callous nature. e need not 
pursue the tale to its finale. The intrigue is of the coarsest that 
can be imagined. We should say the episode was a vulgar 
one; but Fernan Caballero would have us believe that a Spaniard 
is never ‘ use, when most insolent, he rves a 
demeanour which is free from all embarrassment and all awkward- 
ness, to which some folks born outside the P are liable. 
But we must consider carefully for what reason this most impudent 
of gentlemen and his paradoxical gull-nightingale were admitted 
to figure in a book replete with brilliant dialogue and with well- 
told and containing one juvenile apologue of charming 

igi . We can ascertain this point by the incessant invec- 
tives of Fernan Caballero against a class of French novels which 
she considers suited to tempt ven of genius, or those who think 
themselves such, to lead a life of unbounded licentiousness. It is 
clear that our authoress has endeavoured, like Cervantes of old, to 
disgust her countrymen with these too seductive volumes b 
means of an ow us parody. We are here presented wi 
a woman of undoubted genius, who has cut out all the Italian 
singers at the theatre of Seville; and what if she is morose, 
venal, sensual, “ with not one savage virtue blest?” None of her 
faults, if we believe French literature, have been left unshared 
by the greatest and the finest natures. 

These points lead us to a question about Miss Bethell’s trans- 
lation—namely, why has she so studiously removed from her 
dialogues so many elaborate and characteristic strictures on French 
literature? And why, in the next place, has she indulged her- 
self in so many omissions and mutilations throughout a 
portion of her volumes? We say nothing of omissions directly 
aes gm by an English lady’s delicacy, or by reverential habits 

hich Fernan Caballero has in vain ridiculed while ing that 
the familiar use of sacred names is a natural symptom of a healthy 
faith. But English self-esteem is not so thin-skinned that our 
translator need be thanked for her suppression of half the 
sarcasms she sees levelled at the manners of our tourists, at the 
supposed demoralizing influences of Western civilization, and at 
certain tendencies of the Protestant religion, or rather irreligion 
as the Spanish lady would like to call it. Why then, if it is 
worth our while to commence an acquaintance with her, should 
she not be suffered to “ speak her mind freely” on such matters ? 
Why should she be scarcely allowed to murmur one allusion to 
the ritual or doctrines of her own Church, to which she was 
attached so passionately? Miss Bethell does not tell us satis- 
factorily ; only “she thought two or three passages might prove 
tedious or distasteful to the English reader.” Very possibly dis- 
oom St so is conscience. As for tediousness, the preface more 
particularly instances “ some s of purely | description 
which the author herself, in 5 tgengule any confesses to be 
too prolix.” But what if the description of a walk through Seville 


contains a paragraph on this building or that building which a 
judicious reader may think it as well to ee uncon- 
ditionally, perhaps only because of dinner-time e think this is 
the reader’s business, and not the translator's. The Spanish tale is, 
after all, a somewhat short one, and much better filled up than many 
we read. Perhaps the publisher was unable to make three volumes 
of it, and yet could not reduce it to two without stringent 
measures; but a work of such established character and repute 
ought really to receive more ul treatment. We ought not 
to have it merely minced up for the digestion of languid and 
d readers, but would like to have it supplied au naturel 
for the sociable traveller and the humanitarian who would know 
all about Spain that the genius of an accomplished woman can 
impart to him. If the modes of thinking which he has to study 
comprise some extreme prejudices, still, however offensive to him 
they may be, we can only say so much the better for him, so a3 
they are authentically represented ; he will know what topics must 
be tenderly handled in conversation with Spaniards, and per 
with some Roman Catholics who live nearer to us, But even 
amusement derivable from the Spanish book gets sensibly dimi- 
nished when a dialogue is stript of divers reflections on 

and manners, and yet allowed to retain the trifling incidents which 
were invented merely to introduce those reflections. We have 
to its mo ins e Spanish complimentary 
equivalent of Yo Of, more nearly, of the German Tie and the 
Italian Lei. We find in the English a little of the discussion 
that follows, down to where the old Carlist says, 
“ For my part, I admire the old fashion of the gran any wa 
who insisted on being called excelencia by their sons.” But A 


Miss Bethell has prematurely insisted “let’s the 
i ” might cause em t to English 


or 

children, who certainly do not bethou their paren 
unable to convey any particular expression of respect by the 
rs ly plural un. So we are not allowed to hear 
the co. usions of the family y on what is a question of some 
interest on the Continent; ihouzh the S ish speakers end the 
discussion in the following pretty — 

“ The use of thou thee,” said the Marchioness, “ which puts oneon a footing 
of equality, such as ought not to exist between parents and their children, 
contributes no — however, that it 
Increases > on eve. a wo thou, daughter, 
more if thou hadst bethou’d me ?” 

“ No, mother,” said the Countess, tenderly embracing her ; “ but I should 
have been as far from learning to respect you less.” 

“Thou hast always been,” said the General, “a good and tractable 
daughter; but exceptions prove nothing. However, let’s change the 


In other the translation before us is very well written. 
The English is flowing enough, and would everywhere be correct 
but for a singular scrupulosity about translating Christian 
which has forced Miss Bethell to write Leonor for Leonora, 
even the “ apostle iago.” One would as soon have expected 
to meet with the patriarch James and his son Josephus. We 
cannot say that any strong effort has been made to represent the 
quaintness and richness of the diction of the original author, but 
we are nowhere annoyed with such uncouthnesses as sometimes 
result from crude experiments in this direction. We meet with 
some false renderings, and perhaps not a trifling number; for in- 


we suspect that Fernan Caballero would 
remain untranslated for at least the next half-century. But it is 
chiefly on the ground of its incompleteness that we must pronounce 
our present instalment of the authoress less valuable than it 
might have been, though it still contains much that will repay the 
attention of English readers. 


HEBREW BOOKS.* 


ATALOGUES are not, as a rule, the most interesting of 
books. The one er notice, however, forms rather an 
exception. Treating, as it does, of a literature so important and 
yet so little known as the Hebrew, and being compiled and 
arran, not merely with great learning and accuracy, but also 
with lucidity, it well repays the trouble of a closer examina- 
tion. We may indeed say that there is scarcely a in 
it which does not st some topic either of ial or of 
universal interest. For the books whose titles and authors (where 
feasible) this catalogue gives are exceptional in more than 
one respect, and, among in this—that they not merely 
form the most complete index to Jewish history, but are besides 
an inexhaustible mine for the history of all human culture, an- 
cient and modern. Without going so far as to call Jewish literature 
a microcosm of the human thought of all times, we cannot deny that 
it contains traces of nearly every historical human progress. 
There are few things more striking in all history than the almost 
systematic course of education that seems to have been traced 
out for that wondrous “chosen race.” First as Hebrews, next as 


* Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Library of the British Museum. 
Printed by Order of the Trostees, 1869. 
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Israelites, lastly as Jews—and this is a very characteristic division 
indeed—they seem to have been taken in hand in turn by nearly 
every prominent people of ew. when at the height of its own 
development. The inhabitants of Mesopotamia and of Egypt, of 
Pheenicia and Assyria, of Babylonia and Persia, of Greece and of 
Rome—all had to impart to them what they knew themselves. 
In cuneiforms, in hieroglyphics, in “alphabets”; in Semitic, in Indo- 
Germanic, and, no doubt, in Turanian; these often unwilling dis- 
ciples had to learn their “ Humaniora,” and to translate them into 
their own peculiar modes of speech and thought. They were not 
unlike, in this t at least, to the students of the middle ages, 
who used to wander restlessly from land to land, and from school 
to school, until they at times forgot to return home again. 
From the moment, however, that civilization became the inherit- 
ance of the many nations of East and West—of as many at least 


- as Rome had thought fit to conquer—we find the a 


cosmopolites almost indiscriminately dispersed among them all, 
and taking the most active in every form and phase of 
their ag we albeit sufficiently ill paid for their co-operation. 
It cannot, therefore, surprise us to find in their literary records, 
however hidden and mysteriously worded, remnants of many times 
and of many systems, of creeds and speculations the most diver- 
gent, of myths and histories long buried with the peoples among 
whom they once were told. The wonder is, not that Jewish lite- 
rature should be the most catholic—being of all ages and of all 
minds—but that it should have remained so thoroughly original, 
so thoroughly national withal. 

But what must seem very surprising to the uninitiated is the 
comparatively small number of books that form the bulk of this 
literature. This completest catalogue of the completest He- 
brew Library now in existence—for in this department also the 
British Museum now takes the first place—does not contain, 
even if every single publication were counted by itself, more than 
about eleven thousand books, the tenth part of which, at the 
very least, consists of Bibles. The darker side of Jewish history 
alone explains this problem. If, as must be assumed, the Bible 
itself represents but a fraction of an enormous literature which 
has perished through the fire and the sword of many enemies, 
and through the piety or narrow-mindedness of many friends 
and redactors, what shall we say of the fate of the subsequent 
literature? That it was of gigantic proportions — albeit for 
some time unwritten—cannot for one moment be doubted. But 
it is equally undoubted that the whole post-Christian history 
of the Jews, with very few exceptions, presents one long series 
of experiments—unsuccessful, but carried out with unflinching 
perseverance—to sweep them bodily from off the face of the 
earth. The books fared little better than their authors and 

roprietors. From that notorious Novella 146 of the Codex 
Seclieieme which places the Mishnah, and very probably the 
scarcely-finished Talmud, on the Index, down to the days of 
Hooghstraaten and Pfefferkorn, whose agitation against Hebrew 
literature brought about, first the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, and 
next the German Reformation—together with the Editio Princeps 
of the Talmud—untold literary treasures must have perished. 
Waggonloads upon waggonloads of “ Talmuds” (everything was 
a Talmud) were burnt time after time in the public market- 
laces of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and of nearly every 
Yhristian country under the sun, ‘The Crusaders cut them- 
selves shoe-soles out of many Pentateuchs. But though they 
chose these sacred scrolls in preference, they did not disdain 
other and much rarer Manuscripts for similar purposes. Not 
seldom, also, were the most precious books destroyed by the 
Jews themselves, exactly as they destroyed their own wives 
and children with their own hands rather than let them fall 
into the hands of a savage mob. To all these causes must be 
added the disgraceful neglect in which the classical works of 
Judaism—the Targums, the Midrashim, the Talmuds—are still 
allowed to linger. Not one of these ancient documents, important 
alike for theology, philology, and antiquities, has had the honour 
of an edition such as not merely the Classics, but any and every 
sort of trash in Greek or Latin would have been deemed worthy of 
long ago. Critical editions once made, the scholiasts and the com- 
mentators and the lexicographers and the antiquarians and archxo- 
logists would but too quickly raise the number of bvoks in this 
province ten and twentyfold. 

If we were asked a to indicate the chief characteristic of 
Jewish literature, we should point out the fact that it, and it alone 
sprang from and revolves—in wider or narrower circles—around 
one immutable centre, and that centre is the Bible. Well might 
Mohammed call the Jews “the people of the ‘Book.’” Every- 
thing seems but an expansion of this book, an appendix or a 
complement to it. Upon it have grown all those vast and 
apparently impenetrable forests of “Oral Law”; from it every 
science and every art had either to be deduced, or at least 
to be hallowed before it received a hearing in the literary 
commonwealth. And as the Bible in its kaleidoscopic contents 
touches upon almost everything between, above, and below 
heaven and earth—“Turn it and turn it again, for everything 
is in it,” is the graphic dictum of the Mishnah—so the litera- 
ture which it begot is the most many-sided. It is one to which 
absolutely nothing seems foreign. Even when it is professedly of a 
theological nature—and nothing is more absurd or more common 
than to consider it exclusively so, the mistake being probably pro- 
duced by the misnomer “rabbinical”—it presents a very varie- 
= aspect, thanks to the luxuriant imagination at work on it. 

hether it be considered a curse or a blessing, this imagination 


seems never at rest. It isone to which all times and all thi 
seem always “em Persian supernaturalism, Roman law. 
Greek philosophy, Arabic poetry, the East and the West, the past 
and the future, yield most striking similes, most quaint illustra- 
tions at any moment. But not a single branch of human know- 
ledge seems to have been neglected. If the cultivation of 
try, of metaphysics, of history, of geography, of jurispru- 
ence, and the like studies were distinctly s by the 
lace assigned to them in the various portions of the Old 
estament, the step to other sciences was no less easy. The 
limit set to free locomotion on the Sabbath-day led to territoria] 
difficulties not to be solved without measurement, for which geo- 
metrical calculations—that is, mathematical studies—became 
indispensable. The ordinance as to the mixture of seeds opened 
opened up that of zoology. e t tor of all holy con- 
and festivals-~the New Moon—produced and fostered a 
diligent application to astronomy. Medicine, once exclusively in 
the hands of the more or less empirical priest, was taken w 
lay students, and we hear at a very early period of (ani 
anatomy assisting their studies. Hence there arose ually a 
devotion to science pure and simple, a devotion which clung to its 
objects without looking to the right or to the left, and which 
bore its first visible fruits during the brilliant reign of the Om- 
mayads in Spain, of which we hove bat lately spoken in these pages,* 
It was then that the Jews took the first place both as authors and 
translators of works written in Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, &c, 
on medicine, astronomy, poetry, mathematics, and ve 
on philosophy—that philosophy which begot Spinoza—and thus 
contributed not a little to the revival and development of classical 
and scientific studies in modern — 
We would fain in review, however briefly, the various 
s of this ubiquitous, Proteus-like, mysterious Bar Bhs and 
indicate the distinguishing features and the prominent works of 
each epoch. We would especially like to point out the grand 
consistency of thought and the undying enthusiasm which runs 
through all its phases, whether they be = of progress or of 
decadence, of originality or of imitation. But we shall content our- 
selves in this place with a few remarks on one of the most obscure 
and interesting periods—we mean the one which coincides with that 
famous “ Blank Page” between the Old and the New Testament. 
We have lately heard much of it. To us it has, indeed, always 
appeared as if it were not so much “blank” because empty, as 
because what is written upon it is written in sympathetic ink. That 
all which is commonly known as Midrash in the widest sense—of 
which we made mention but lately, in these p in connexion 
with Hermes Trismegistus—did not exist in its full develop- 
ment before or during the first Christian centuries, it needs no 
learned ghost to tell us. But a vast amount of it did exist 
in its full vitality in those days—albeit, like much of Greece 
before and of Islam afterwards, it existed principally in an 
oral or traditional form. For the same reason that the pirpa 
or common laws of Lycurgus were not allowed to be com- 
mitted to writing—in order that each period might be free 
to frame its own laws without feeling fettered by ancient 
written statutes—none of the Jewish discussions, decisions, or 
even homiletics and popular versions, were to be ae writing. 
The most cursory reading reveals in every page of the New Testa- 
ment some new allusion to these common studies of the schools 
and academies of the period; and both branches of the Midrash— 
the Halacha, or casuistically-juridical, and the H , or 
homiletically-exegetical one — are represented in it to the full. 
Many and many of its dicta have survived independently, 
and almost identically, both in the New Testament and in 
the Talmud. The light that might the 
origin of Christianity by an impartial study of this pecu- 
liar province has been over and over again urged by the 
atest, most orthodox, and most learned divines— the Reuch- 
ins, the Buxtorfs, the Lightfoots, the Relands, and a host 
of others. Renan has attempted to utilize it for his pur- 
but failed because he lacked the knowledge —a know- 
edge indeed not easily got in these days. We shall not here 
ak of the state of Hebrew knowledge in England, the miost 
biblically-minded country in the world, but we would submit that 
nothing short of the foundation of special Chairs for “ Chaldee ” or 
“ Aramaic,” or whatever else the language may be called in which 
those works are written, will ever lead to their full and general 
appreciation and elucidation. All men’s eyes are somehow turned 
at this hour—some with eager curiosity, others with anxiety— 
towards these Midrash and Talmud sphinxes. How long yet shall 
they be dumb? 
mong the many topics which we could have wished to touch 
upon in this r er is that of the influence of women upon this 
literature, and their exoteric relation to it—a curious and in- 
teresting chapter, and one hitherto entirely neglected. But we 
have only space to mention that, debarred though they were by 
the law from cultivating the science of divinity, they yet most 
eagerly assisted in seeing its products through the press, and even 
worked as compositors. They also received dedications of works 
on the subject. Nay, through them and for them a special branch 
of a popular Judeo-German literature in prose and poetry, sacred 
and profane, was created—a branch through which, acco 
to recent investigations, several otherwise lost German sagas, 
other fragments of folklore, have been preserved. 


* See Saturday Review, No. 577. 
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have not yet mentioned a single one of those bib- 
sneetied dotaila in which the catalogue before us is in 
advance of others—not one of the first editions which Mr. 
Zedner, its learned compiler, has been able to restore to their 
oper rank, not one date or author’s name that he has un- 
Parthed, not one place of imprint that he has puzzled out. Our 
yeaders may not be awaro. perhaps, that authors and publishers of 
Hebrew books, up to within a xecent period, seemed determined 
that nobody should be much the wiser for their literary signboards 
or title-pages. Each work received, and partly still receives, 
a fancy name—generally a single or compound word from the 
Bible—which sometimes allegorically hints, in Eastern fashion, at 
the contents, and sometimes does not. The date again is hidden 
in some biblical verse, certain letters of which are printed in 
type, thereby indicating that they, in their numerical 
value, mean the date. But these worthy ancients are often wrong 
in their castings up, and leave out the thousands, if not the 
hundreds. To add to the puzzle, some pious press is set up 
somewhere in a village in the backwoods of Lithuania, and the 
place, if given at all, spelt in vowelless Semitic fashion, defies all 
the gazetteers in the world. Authors spell their names initialwise, 
omniag them with the initial letters of their fathers, who are even 
less known than they are, and altogether appear to —— in tor- 
turing and tantalizing the zealous cataloguer almost beyond all 
human endurance. In short, everything about this literature seems 
a er and a hieroglyph, an enigma and a mystery. Much, very 
ak has been done for its bibliography, from Wolf and Buxtorf 
to Zunz and Steinschneider. But much remains to be done, and 
as one of the most indefatigable, zealous, and erudite labourers in 
this field we must recognise Mr. Zedner, the compiler of this handy 
yet exhaustive catalogue. High praise is also due to the autho- 
rities under whose auspices this most useful work has been 


produced. 
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The Bill for the Parks. The Irish Church Debate. Pictures of the Year. 
The Italian Operas. The Zoological Society 


Liber Librorum. 
Froude's Short Studies. | Swedenborg. Counting the Cost. 
Chronicum Scotorum. British Rural Sports. 
Parliamentary Government in England. Fernan Caballero’s Gaviota, 
Hebrew Books. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


USICAL UNION. —AUER, JAELL, and GRUTZ- 
MACHER, Violoncellist from Dresden, with Ries and Goffrie; on Tuesday, May 14, at @ 
, Piano, &c. ul Quartet, “ God Preserve the Emperor,” Haydn. Piano Solos 
by Schumann and Jaeil.— Tickets tu be had at the usual places, Half a Gaines each. 
J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover Square. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—Friday, Ma 24, St. 
James's Hall._The DIRECTOR'S BENEFIT. LAST CONCERT. Madrigals, Part 
and (by desire) a Selection of Sacred Music, Mendelssohn's Psalms “ Hear 
My Prayer,” and “ Judge Me, O God.” Soloists: Miss Edit! ynne, Madame Patey- W’ . 
ime Reeves, Mr. Henry,and the Brothers Thern.—Tickets,6s., 3s.,28.,1s., at all 


ETAMORPHOSES.—On Monday, May 13, and every Evening, 

at 5 Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly NEW ENTERTAINMENT, in which are 
displayed Marvels of Instantaneous Invisibility, Darwinism Demented, Flyin Heads, Singing 
Flowers, Marvellous Transmutations of Plants and Animals into Human , and Start- 
Day Performance, Wednesday and , at Three. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 
From Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


FFRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The FOURTEENTH 
French and Flemish Schools, NOW ‘OPEN-~ Admission, Catalogue, oa. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
Harrow. 


commencing on Wednesday, September 4. Notices of P. 
Meeting should be sent to the Assistant-General Secretary, @: Gairrrrn, Esq., 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about the Local Arrangements are 
requested to communicate with the Local Secretaries at Dundee. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
take place at Willis'’s Rooms, King Street, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of 8T. PAUL'S in the Chair. 

Lust of Stewards, 


the Principal of Brasenose. Benjamin Moran, Esq., Sec. United States’ 
Broadwater, John Morley, Esq. 


M 
John Murray Esq., F.G.S. 


Canon Dale, M.A. Hon. Sir Joseph Napier, LL.D. 
Eat Dicey, C. N. Newdegate, M.A., 
J Dickinson F.R.S. Edward Poste, Esq.. M.A. 
Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart., 3.C.L. Robert Potta, Kea. M.A. 
Henry Foss, Esq. T. H. Allen Poynder, 
A. Bow Baron L. de 

. Octavius Glover, B.D. Prof. ion Sm d Pres. G.8. 
Sir Francie H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. ‘Thomas Spalding, Esa. 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq., M.A., MP. Edward AS. 
Charles Grimwade, Esq. His Excellency M. Van de Weyer, Belgian 
C. L. Gruneisen, ., F.R.G.8. Minister. 

on. Edward ‘aughan Wwil- 

Ruch Hon. the Lord Mayor. liams, M.A. 


Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards. and from the Secretary, 
at the Chambers of the Corporation, Adelphi Terrace, P 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


UNIOR ATHENZUM.—NOTICE is hereby given that the 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of this Club will take place on 
a By Order of the Committee, 


29 King Street, St. James's Square. GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 4 St. Martin’s 
Place.—Tuesday, inst., at 8 
1—“ Flint Implements from Ouse Gravel.” Henry Prigg, Jun. 
2—“ Sequence of Phases of Civilization.” Hodder M. Westropp. 
3—“ Children in Savage Races.” Phillips Day. 


THE VERULAM TUTORIAL INSTITUT 
Established to CANDIDATES for the Indian and Home Civil Service.—A 
of Sixteen Tutors, Graduates in Honours of Oxford and Cam (Wrangler, 

Classic, First Class in Law, &c.), Graduate Professors of Fi and 
Gentlemen. Arrangements for t Students.—Prospectus W.H. 
4 Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn. 


[DIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—A GRADUATE of CAM- 


BRIDGE, of high Classical attainments, formerly Master in one of the Public Schools, 
LASS at his Rooms in London, early in June. He will be assisted by 

English sul y desired. — Terms, address 
8. C., care of Messrs. Varty & Cox, Booksellers, Adelaide Street, Strand. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES for the COM- 


PETITIVE EXAMINATION are prepared by A. D. SPRANGE, =A, assisted by 
Masters of the standing in all the usual admissible jects. numerous 
successful Candidates.—Civil Serves Hall, 12 Princes 


ClviL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


both Services. Highest references.Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings. 


AST INDIAN and HOME CIVIL _ SERVICES, 
gligibly, situated) TWELVE PUPILS for the above prepared over 300. Castlebar 


T,ONDON UNIVERSITY. — MATRICULATION _EX- 

AMINATION, Jan. in Class. and Mathem. 

GCHOOL at the SEASIDE.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE 
in H 


onours, who receives THIRTY PUPILS, has Vacancies his Establishment. 
x. 


y_PUcaTION in GERMANY.—A GERMAN LADY, at 
Teaching. intends to ope an for the of at Ham 
ted te the How. Gissox, Canon of Manchester; the Rev 


M 
.M. I tor of Schools, Pri Office, &c.—For 
H. H., 80 Morton Road. Islington, N- 


TMHE Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A., _Etonian, Graduate in 
Honours, Oxford (1852), assisted by a Resident Tutor, M.. Oxford, receives 
SIX GENTLEMEN, for the | Univers Civil Service, Orders, &c. One Vacancy.Address, 


UITION.—The Rev. T. FIELD, B.D., Vicar of Pampesford, 


Cambri formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, prepares 
Terms at the rate of £200 per annum. 


y entering on a fresh Charge, wishes to make 
BOYS, to for the La Hl Schools along with his own Son, aged Seven years, who is ~ 


> prospect of an superior references would be given.— 
Address, Macisrzn Paivartus, care of Miss Court, Worcester. 


(THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 
of FUNDS 


will be thankfully received by Mesa. Dimsdale & Co. 
igned, at the Hospital, Liverpool Road, N- 
CHARLES FINN, Secretary. 


HE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
Waterloo Bridge Road. Inetituted 1s1¢.—The Sufferings of poor helpless Children from 


Donations and 
60 Cornhill ; Messrs. Drummond & Co. 
Hoare, Fleet Street; and by the undersigned, 


Stulls (numbered and reserved). 5s.; Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s, Office of 


open daily, from Ten till Five. General Mavager—Mr. H. Mearing. 


umane an ie. 
This useful Hospital, which has done uch for the relief of numbers of these 
are 
Akers—Messrs. Fortier, Baxavar, & Co.,77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. Courrs & Co., 
180 Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 
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‘A cLpRayman, M.A. Cambridge, Scholar, having under his 


Three Pupils, is @esirons of meeting with others to READ with him. at 
ix, he has been appointed lain” for. the of June. Highest refer- 
Chamots vat, Hev. M-A.. Bickers & Son, Booksellers. Leicester Square, W 


A “A GERMAN SCHOLAR, of rear distinction, gives 
jn LATIN, GREEK: and GERMAN —Addres, Dr. W. «9 Gower 


DANISH and NORWEGIAN.—A DANISH LADY is 


pa of LESSONS in the above Languages to English Contiomen or Ladies. 
Danish Embassy and former Pupils.—Address, F. H., 33 Great 
Russell Square, W.C. 


DEP PUPILS. —Spe cial for EXAMI- 
ATION DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC PwoRKe A. by a C.E. of Twenty-five 
India and at Home; gly for Six Pupils. rms, 

00 00 neas ry “annum, incl - a near the Sea, in a 
of Playford Rey Peppard 


Rectory, 8. W.. care nolds, Esq., 


A LADY _Zoquires a Re-engagement as GOVERNESS, to 
Children under Fourteen. See oy English, Music. and 
Singing. No objection to 


French, 
stating Salary, ac., to R. L., Post Petworth, 
A® | AUTHORESS, whose Productions both in Prose and 
ve been favourably received , wishes to WRITE for some MAGAZINE or other 
PERIODICAL address: G. B. H., Post Office, Manchester. 


Rovere GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — FELLOWS are 


the oy of the Vol. for the Subscrip- 
be obtained on application at the Apartments of the 
15 Whitehall Place, we 


pook CLERGY RELIEF 
Established 1856. 

Patron—The Lord Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
President—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Treasurer—Sir GEORGE BARROW, Bart. 

The Commnitton, at their Fortnightly Meeting, on Tuesday, April 30, voted for the immediate 
relief of the applicants £205, the same being dispensed to ‘Ten Clergymen, Seven Widows, and 
‘Qrohan of deceased Cie and Clothing, the English, Irish, and Welsh Clergy of 
the y 4 their Wido 


and WESTMINSTER, 1 St. James's Square, W. 
G. THORNTON MOSTYN, M.A., Zon. Sec. 
R. TURTLE PIGGOTT, Secretary. 
Society's Offices, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


REVERSIONARY PROPERTY and LEGACIES PUR- 


CHASED or MORTGAGED, to pay 6 per cent. annum.—Written Applications 
may be sent to Mr. Monass, Solicitor, 49 Leicester Square, WC. 


BEN REDOING. .—To meet 

the erection of the Rhydding Station, 
Cee MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
hy 


SOCIETY. 


demanded by 
been enlarged and divided 


Physicians, 
wM. M.D., F. 
THOMAS M.D., M.R.C.8.E. 
VISITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 
‘This Department is under the Exclusive Direction of the MANAGER. 
perhaps one of the finest and most charm: bn 
for the beauty an toil extent of ia detailed Prospectusud the 
Ben Rhydding by 


SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 

Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 
of ChronicDiseases. ly by th d Natu uralAgents— Air, Exercise, 

Water, and Mater amd Diet. ‘Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 


INE ANCIENT PRINTS, &c. — Messrs. P. & D. COL- 


AGHI & CO. leave to that fre jest ired Two Collections of 
Fine ANCIENT PRINTS and EARLY Ta GRAVINGS of the English 


These ise a | and wdmirable Series of the Works of Mare Antonio 
and Scho! A Master of the Caducée, &c., and a few most rare and curious 
Ear! Ttalian Engravings a large number of the Works of sir Jo Joshua Reynolds in fect 
condition an states, an excellent complete "s Liber Studiorum, 
and an extensive and interesting series of Drawings of of the Barly Eng lish School of Water 


13 and 14 Pall Mall East, 8.W., April 3, 1867, 
yd NEW DERBY RACE GLASS, 1 Price 50s., with Sling 


shew the entire Race from the start start to the coming in. 

best Glass (a pews 1) ever to the public. Sent carri 

= to any of the rders payable to CALLAGHA 
23a New Bond Street, W., corner of Conduit Street. Sole Agent for the celebrated 
Opera, Race. and Field Glasses made by Voigtlander. Vienna. 


(THE “SALOM” BINOCULAR GLASS. 
(THE “SALOM” BINOCULAR GLASS. Bell's Life. — 


We have tested it severely...... and it ns yy the highest satisfaction - 
“It is of extraordinary power.” Standard.—' great and for 
nd if not better, any other offered red to the Army 
and Navy Gazette.—* It combine at avery all the of a good glass— 
viz. = magnifying powers, wi htness, ity, ity, and elega rand, 
It isthe best, most useful, and cheapest of ube elames tte." Irre- 
spective vo of poles, the merits of this Binocular Glass pl > it in the first rank.” Fiebd.—* We 
have tried it under various of distance, with entire satisfaction.” 


THE “SALOM” BINOCULAR GLASS bears the Regis- 


tered Trade Mark, “ Itis Five Sizes, the Renge ot 
the bos Case and Strap, is respectively 486., 588.. Ge. (this 
most! Workmanship is the and, on candid eom- 
~ pe fini full saa to others at three ir price.—Only to be had direct 

rom SALOM & CO. ent Street, W., oc on Princes Street, Edin 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS, 
HEAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 
complete arrange- 


ENLARGED their’ PREMISES, for the purpose of making s more 
ment of their Stock. 
bi | have now Ten separate Rooms,each completely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 
room Furniture; Fem ny are irrespective of their General Stock, displayed in Six Galleries and 
Two ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom. 
HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
gent ae by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196,197,198 Tottenham Court 
mdon, W. 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
RESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in e soun 
SUITES for the TOILETTE and WHITING: TAB 
KODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES CASES, ‘in russia or 
the best quality, Blotting Books, onve Ter 
d russia n olu, wainuw mandel of new elegan' 
designe;and a choiee Selection of of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENT: = . 
At HENRY RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE,.— 
‘An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with of BEDROOM 

[STEN DING PURCHASERS of the SHEES SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PaTeee, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
preserving 


cautioned against various Imitations and Infri 
of the al, but wanting all ite cnential advantages 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label“ Tucker's Patent,” and a Number. 
The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition, )e62, and 
be obtained, price from Bedding Wareh and Upholst 


Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, Londen, E.C. 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—Visitors to Puts will find 


to—elther ‘at 114 to 120 Regent Street 22: Cornhill, 
London ; 10 10 Mosley Manchester ; or 50 Bold Street, Liverpoo RESS 
‘or Gentl tlen toe have few dhe 
men, 1COLL a new 
will be found the moet sable wear during the Summer in, Paria 
rw outan Un avin, 
For Young Gentlemen, Messrs. 10OLL aa fared 


| speciality for their celebrated Dress for Boys, the ne Kni ker! bocke 
| “For Ladies, Messrs. Nroott have registered « Cloak or Coat. 


or The novelty 
| manner of fixing a Ca a Cape toa Cloak by an ornamental trimming, by which they can Lnae 
@ cover or hood for the 


together or separately. The Cape, when used with the Cloak, forms a 

r the convenience ‘atrons, Messrs. Nicor. ave ready after 
their New Fabrics and Garments for inter Season. Mt of Mag, tem, 


the next Winter 
MESSRS. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST OF PRICES. 
For Gentlemen. 
Evening Dress Coats ...... £2126 O30 3136 
33° 831836 440 
New Imperial Coats .... 6 
New Paletots of Wat it © ino 820 
Highland Costume © 550 880 
Knickerbocker Dress o 220 330 
Jacket, Vest, and Trouser 226 
Trousers, &c., are charged in proportion to Size. 
For Ladies. 
Riding Habits .... 330 445 6690 
Pantalon de Chasse .. 116 220° 
Travelling Dress, Jacket, and Skirt 318 6 3380 448 
lew Registered Cloak 6 2170 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 10 oe. 


i. J. & D. Nicoxt, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of et alll 


SKINNER & CO., TAILORS, 50 Jermyn Street, 


thankfully aeknow’ the forbe kind fecling evinced 
account of the of the WORK -P their that 
it is in the interes of all concerned that they feel called upon to resist the coercion and 


dictation of the Trade Union. 


ae & SON N respectfully solicit that the kind 
their to them d resent among 
N. Every efor ig being made obviate the juced by the 
ail Orders with w be honoured will 
as circumstances will allow. 


41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, April 29, 1867. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS of THE NEW 
PATENT SILVER-STEEL TABLE KNIVES—Require 


no Cleaning, no Knife Machine, and present a most beautiful eflect at Table. 


GPOONS and FORKS, in every Pattern and Shape. _ 
FULECTRO SILVER PLATE of every Description. 


N°. 77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, 71 a7 72 2 CORNHILL, 
GOLDsMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, a and 12 Cornhill, 
London, MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS,. ‘have the p jure to announce that 
of SILVER TEA es COFF EE SERVICES 
are much approved: 
THE GORDON PATTERN, 
Richly Chased. 


they have recently finished several ne 
of tthe most elegant design and highest | finish. The following 
THE BEADED PATTERN, 

With Engraved Shields. 


Silver Coffee Pot 17 8 © | Silver Coffee Pot . 
Silver Tea Pot . 13 12 0 | Silver Tea Pot ... 
Silver Sugar Bas 800 Silver Sugar Basin 
Silver Cream Ewer .. 5 Silver Cream Ewer . 


Silver Table and Presentation Plate, lnsiafing Weltem, ters, Inkstands, Prize Cups. 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on coutiontien 


CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Stroug-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, | St. Paul Ir ng: = hs London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 

Street, Liverpool; and Fields, W dPrice Lists sent free. 


FPURN ISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; —{ 
Chea in the End._DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED catalog 
with Priced. FURNISHING LIST, gratis and post-free. This List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods, and somogiess Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods,Culinary Utensils, 
‘Turner, Brushes, Mats, &.-DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


DYN ER, DESSERT, BRE: \KFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SER VICES.—The Newest and Best y always view. 

Bvery le yn of CUT TABLE GLASS in t variety 
has been selected with much care, an’ suited for parties furnishing 

choose from 

rtm tof ORNAMENTAL GOoDs, bi novelty with beauty. 

ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E. c. _ 1760. 


THE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 


Article appeared some time ago in the “ Comma 1» pointing out the want of 

ood taste in the Design of Modern Furniture, and ping cue: vcestions for its improvement. 

hose suggestions have been carried out by the ies FURNITURE COMPANY. 25 Garrick 

Street, Covent Garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House F Spey of a picturesque 

and artistic character, at ordinary Trade Prices. Most of the work has been designed by 
Mr. Cuances Easttace, Architect, the author of the “ Cornhill” Article. 


PRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS and DECORATIONS of 
Elegant Designs. Patterns forwarded to any address, and Estimates given for House 
ee Se” work in any part of the Kingdom.—CUL’ LS & SON, Decorators, 


[CE- -SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE—The Wenham 

Lake Ice Company’s REFRIGERATORS, or Ice Safes, fitted with Water-Tenke and 
Filters, having the test of over 20 years, are universally admitted to be the best for con- 
venience. efficiency. durability. and economy. Prize Medals awarded 1851 pn i. en prevent 
the imposition attempted by sellers of Refrigerators got up in of a 
as being the Company’ 8 snake, it is important that Purchasers should be io. to observe 
that the Company's Plate, with Name and ‘Trade Mark, is firmly attached to the inside, without 
which none are sho Sole Agents wholesale a! nd retail for the New Double-Wall Ice- 
Water Pitchers (Meriden Company’ ‘8 best make), Wine Coolers, Champagne Frappé Pails, 
Seltzogenes, Ice-Cream Machines, Piston” Freezing Machines, Powers, 
and everything connected with Freezing of the best, cheapest, most rel 
28. and upwards, forwarde 0 * Goods rain, without per- 
ce| waste. Illustrated Price Lists, free, at the Sole of 

THE WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London. 


DE! DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN CoD LIVER OIL. 


inary of this warivalled in the treatment of Con- 
sumption, Chronic Bronel hs, and Dehility of “Adulte Children is 
uniformly excellent, palatable, and easily taken, 
aniversal ly acknowl edged bi vs the highest Medical uthorities to be incom Tr rior to 
c other kind. Hence mprecedented public patronage it has obtained. Dr. LETHEBY. 
Medical Officer of F ‘and ‘Analyst to the Cit n all cases 
have found Dr. De Jongh's Light Brown Cod Liver Oi Pumaine he same set of pr 

the of cholaic and of iodine in a state of organic combina- 
tion are the 


Zreat therapeutic power eo and from my inv ons I have no its being a pure 
unadulterated article.” Dr. LANKES TER ’.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex, observes: 
“ T consider the of = secured in ite tion by the attention of 
80 good a chemist an sician as Dr. Dr. De , who has also 

medical treatise on thee ait fel Iam a equainted. ence I Rn the cod liver oil sold 
under his je to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 


efficacy. D DE ie pret I BROW CoD LIVER i is sold only in 
Sole Consignees, 


Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints. 
HARFO 


by 
HD. & CO. 77 Strand, London, and respectable Chesniste. 
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